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a hose built for 10 to 20 years of sprinkling 


When you get this Goodyear Emerald Cord Hose, you 
are getting a garden hose that, with the proper care, 
should still be sprinkling in 1940—and perhaps when 
the twentieth century is 50 years old. 


































Never before has such a garden hose been built. Good- 
year engineers designed it without any limitation on 
costs—to make a garden hose as fine as the greatest 
rubber laboratories in the world could make it. 


It is encased with stout, thick rubber, reinforced by 
broad flat ribs which help to keep it kinkless. It is 
built with a body of double-double cord —another 
Goodyear feature. 


Even its color has been carefully considered—and 
it is green — to make it fit unobtrusively into 
beauty of lawns or gardens. 


Ask your dealer for it by name—Goodyear 
Emerald Cord. It costs only a few cents 
more than ordinary hose — and its 
long years of leak-free service make 
it a true economy. Lengths up to 
500 feet. 98", 34", and 1" capae- 
ities. Start the new season 

with this “ten-year hose”. 





Other Goodyear off 
Lawn and Garden 
Hose are Goodyear 
“Wing foot”, Good- O72 
year “Pathfinder”, 
Goodyear “Glide”, 
and Goodyear Wher 
*Elm”’. j 
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} pioneers. The pioneers chose the best natural routes. 
| These routes today offer not only great natural geographic 
| advantages for the flow of travel and commerce but also | 


inspiring tradinons, glorious scenery and the finest of | 


Hl modern railway service. (Only Southern Pacihc offers chorce | fai 


of four great routes for transcontinental travel 
Sunset Reate~ By sea, New York to New Orleans, thence by rai to Sam Francnco 
Golden Scare Rowir— The devect bone between the Maddie Wew and Southern Cabbornea 
Overland Rowse — Shorvest route across the contes of the country, Oncago- Sun France 
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— only Southern Pacific 


offers the chotce of 


four great routes 


When you go East this summer buy 
a roundtrip ticket that is round. If 
you go via a northern or central 
route, return through the South. In 
most cases the cost is no more than 
directly East and back. 


To go one way, return another, is 
Southern Pacific’s invitation to a 
richer travel experience. You dis- 
cover a new United States. You add 
variety and contrast. Each of 
Southern Pacific’s pioneer routes 
holds its own treasures of legend, 
great cities and scenic beauty. 


Over the four great routes course 


14 trains daily. Through sleepers 
to principal cities. Choose from 
these: 

SUNSET ROUTE, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles; the Apache Trail ; 
El Paso with a glimpse of Old Mex- 
ico; across Texas and Louisiana to 
New Orleans; thence by rail or 
steamship to New York. GOLDEN 
STATE RouTE, the direct line from 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San 
Diego to Chicago, via El Paso and 
Kansas City. OVERLAND ROUTE 
(Lake Tahoe Line), shortest across 
the center of the continent, through 
the picturesque gold country of ’49 
days, over the Sierra Nevada, cross- 
ing Great Salt Lake by rail —via 
Omaha to Chicago. SHASTA ROUTE, 
San Francisco to the Pacific North- 





west past Mt. Shasta, through a set- 
ting of rivers and sparkling lakes. 
Thence East by northern lines. 

The coupon below will bring you 
the complete story of these mar- 
velous, varied routes. 

Send it at once; there is no obli- 
gation, of course. 


Southern 
Pacific 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 

65 Market St., San Francisco: 
Please send the free book: 
"4 Great Routes to the East.” 


Address....... er ECR eI ee: 














o East one way— 
return another 
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Boru in America and Europe, wherever the in- 
formed hostess sets her modern table, you will find 
delicately tinted glass tableware serving everything 
from grapefruit to coffee. 
; Fostoria glass presents to the hostess of good 
taste a charming opportunity to arrange her table 
with the same quality of delicate, sparkling beauty 
immortalized by hostesses of 18th Century France 
bright custard in a little bowl of amber, 
olives in a dish of dawn, or the refreshing clearness 
of pure water calmly brilliant in a tall topaz pitcher. 
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shops, and the prices are moderate. . 
| Glassware, lovely and fragile-seeming as it is, stands up well under hard 
usage and is unaffected by rapid changes in extremes of temperature. Send 
for **The New Little Book About Glassware.” 
details of authoritative table-settings and modern decorative suggestions. 


The Fostoria Glass Company, Department S-4, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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AND GLASS IN SUBTLE COLORS 





. These are but random suggestions that call up 
the possibilities presented by the variety of clear, 
beautiful Fostoria colors. 

The formal or informal table may be set with 
glassware all of one color, or, as is often seen in the 
more original table-settings, in a combination of 
two friendly tones. The popular colors are Amber, 
Green, Azure, Dawn, Crystal, Ebony and the golden 
Topaz. All of these tints have been carefully created 
with a view to their appropriate combination with 
the smart, new table coverings and modern silver. 


Comp tete sets for dinner and more casual services can be purchased. 
Individual pieces and replacements can be bought at any time because 
Fostoria is sold on the open-stock plan. The glassware, etched, cut or 
plain, bought today can be matched a month or a year from now at the best 


. On the practicable side, Fostoria 


It is replete with illustrated 
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SUNSET 
GOLD 


PRIL, traditional nest-building month, is a 
splendid time of year to look ahead, for 
April’s tense is decidedly present and future. 
On mountain road and city street there are 
bursting blossoms, upspringing flowers, babies 
toddling behind prams, young birds essaying 
their first solo flights. All emphasis is on the 
coming generation. 


Perhaps it is because April is so hopeful and 
forward-looking that the whole month is com- 
monly set aside here in the West as Better 
Homes month. That is most fitting, for our 
homes, while they mean much to us, will mean 
even more to our children looking back to them 
in years to come, just as we look back to our 
own childhood and tell fondly—with just a 
tinge of homesickness—of those days “back 
home.” 


We grown-ups are helping now to build our 
children’s memories. Furniture, families, cook- 
ies, kind words, dogs and kittens, days at the 
beach—all will be woven into one lovely 
tapestry, to be unrolled at the utterance of 


”:”0 


those magic words, “I remember . 


How about the memories of home that your 
boys and girls are storing away now? It is a 
splendid thing to devote some serious thought 
to that question in this Better Homes month of 
April, 1930, and to continue to think about it as 
the months go along. 
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“Frying fish and your kitchen 
is odorless!” | 


“Because I fry with Mazola— 


and my fried fish are absolutely 
Sreaseless when ready to serve.” 
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ELLOWSTONE teems with 
life, with movement. Some- 
thing is always doing some- - 
thing in Yellowstone. If it 





Frank J. Taylor, Says, 


Speaking of Vacations— 





Why Not Consider Yellowstone This Year? Mr. Taylor has 
Made Several Trips to this Land of Surprises, and Every 
Time He Finds Something New to See and to Write About 








isn’t a geyser spouting, then it is a 
bear begging. If it isn’t a paint pot 
bubbling and hissing, then it is a 
herd of buffalo stampeding. If it 
isn’t a waterfall crashing, then it 
is an osprey fishing. 

No wonder the Indians feared the 
Yellowstone country, “The Burning 
Mountains,” the abode of the evil 
spirits. No wonder poor old Jim " 
Bridger, intrepid pathfinder, returning 
to tell what he saw with his two good 
eyes, was branded by all as the greatest 
of liars. 

Old Jim decided finally that if men 
wanted lies, he would tell some good 
ones. He was the originator of the 
“whopper,” those incomparable clas- 
| sics of exaggeration. He told of riding 
| through a petrified forest in which 
petrified birds sat on petrified limbs 
and sang petrified music. 

Jim Bridger told also of geysers that 
spouted eighty feet high; of mountains 
of glass, or obsidian; of fish that could 
hump over the mountains and pass 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic; of 
catching fish in a cold stream and 
flopping them into a hot pool to cook. 
And all these things were true, but men 
did not believe them any more than 
they believed old Jim’s tale of riding 
in mid-air across a canyon one day, 
because the laws of gravity had be- 
come petrified in this strange country 
called the Yellowstone. 


REGENT. 





Photographs courtesy Union Pacific System 
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Orange Ter- 
race, an ex- 
tinct hot 


APRIL 


Yellowstone is just as full of sur- 
prises as it was in Jim Bridger’s day. 

Of course, every-body knows from 
his school books that Yellowstone 
Park contains the greatest and 
largest group of hot water geysers 
found on the globe. Also that its 
weird geologic formations include 
steaming and colorful terraces, hun- 
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dreds of bubbling pools and foun- 
tains, and a marvelously colored 
canyon, at the head of which is a 
foamy, thundering, graceful water- 
fall. Somehow, all this information 
conjures up in one’s mind a place 
where visitors go and sight-see in 
gaping awe of the strange wonders 
that Nature hath wrought up here 
on the very backbone of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

It is not realized, until one visits 
the park, that Yellowstone is the 
world’s greatest sanctuary of wild 
life; that here are bears, buffalo, 
elk, moose, antelope, deer, beaver, 
eagles, osprey, and countless other ee 
denizens of the forest, living in such ie 
peace that they are no longer fear- 
ful of mankind. 

Why, anybody with a little 
patience can take an ordinary 
camera and stalk slowly, close 
enough to get good snapshots of ' 
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scores of wild animals and birds—like this one above! 


It is not generally realized that the Yellowstone is 
blanketed with miles and miles of virgin forests, the roots 
of which creep into the geyser basins. These forests, and 
the streams that flow through them, and the lakes plenti- 
fully planted here and there, are the summer playlands 
of hundreds of thousands of people, who somehow can’t 
picture Yellowstone as the weird, uncanny place that the 
geography books would have you believe it is. 

In this wilderness park, which is larger by far than cer- 
tain of our eastern states, are fine hotels, lodges, and a 
whole chain of public camp grounds, the latter built and 
maintained by Uncle Sam’s rangers, and awaiting only 
that fine day in June when the snows melt from the 
mountain roads and the first eager “sagebrusher’”’ motors 
in and says, ““This is where we camp tonight.” 

It always seems to me that the motorist has the ad- 

vantage in the Yellowstone, for the reason that, having 
his own car, he may meander from place to place at will, 
stopping here to fish, there to camp, enjoying the life of 
the Yellowstone to its fullest. 

He who would enjoy Yellowstone aright should ess 
time to do it, at least a week, preferably a fortnight, « 
even a longer time, and here is one good plan for doing 1 " 
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Photograph courtesy Northern Pacific Railway 


It’s always Pacific Coast people usually find it 
— to their advantage to approach the 
shoot the Park from the West Yellowstone en- 
deer—that trance, on the border of Idaho. The 
is, with the trip across this beautifully wooded 

vanes and mountainous state is one of the 


treats of going to Yellowstone. 

They have just one traffic rule in 

Yellowstone: all travel is counter-clockwise through- 

out the park, so that traffic is practically all one-way. 

From West Yellowstone entrance, it is but a short 

trip to Old Faithful, where hotels, lodges, camps, and 

stores are grouped about the most interesting of the 

several geyser basins. Here your adventures with 
the life of Yellowstone begin. 

Once every hour, as regularly as the clock moves, 

Old Faithful geyser spouts. Somehow it is impossible 

to think of Old Faithful as anything but a living thing. 

Most famous geyser in the world, it has assumed a per- 

sonality to the hundreds of thousands who have gazed in 

raptured pleasure at its graceful eruptions of steam and 

water. 

Dozens of other geysers spout, intermittently, as the 
mood moves them, all about the Old Faithful basin, but 
none compare with Faithful, particularly at sundown, or 
in the moonlight. 


VENING brings new life to the visitors at Old Faith- 

ful. A score or more of bears lumber out of the forest 
and seek their nightly feast at “the salad bowl,” where 
quantities of surplus food from the hotel and camp are 
dumped for the bruins. The man from Iowa, and the 
family from Texas, and a couple of New Yorkers, plus 
a quartette of sagebrushers from California, gather about 
one of the innumerable family campfires, to swap ideas 
and tales of the highway. 

In a group about the big community bonfire, a natural- 
ist is telling the story of how the geysers came to be. As 
he finishes, a ranger rides in on a big white horse, cocks 
one knee over the saddle pommel, and starts telling bear 
stories, while dudes and sagebrushers sit entranced. 
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The Fishing Bridge, the most pop- 
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ular mecca for anglers in these 
United States. 
Fishing Bridge stretches across 


the Yellowstone River, where it 
flows from the Lake. The trout are 
always here, the year round. 


Across the Bridge is Yellowstone’s 
finest camp—and that is saying a 
lot—equipped with running water, 
modern sanitary facilities, wood- 
piles, outdoor grills, and, across the 
road, a store and cafeteria, where 
things cost about the same as they 
do back home, though this is in the 
heart of the Rockies. The National 
Park Service sees that prices are 
right. 

Next day, if you wish, make a 
side trip down the Cody road, to 


Peer neennan 


Yellowstone Falls, a masterpiece 
which Nature has painted against 
a canvas of multi-colored rock 
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The Old 
West still 
lives in Yel- 
lowstone. 
Herds of 
buffalo like 
this are not 
uncommon 


“Ranger,” asks one of the visitors, 
‘why do you rangers carry rifles at 
the bear pits—is that so you can shoot 
the bears if they bother the people?” 

“Naw,” says the ranger. “That’s 
so we can shoot the people if they 
bother the bears.”’ 

About ten, the last stragglers leave 
the fire to seek their beds, bunks, or sleeping bags. 
Quiet and the stars above hover over Old Faithful. 

Bright and early, a gong clangs the welcome news 
that breakfast is ready at the cafeteria and the lodge. 
What an appetite these spicy Yellowstone nights give 
one! An hour later, the sagebrushers are breaking 
camp, some bound for the Lake, others for the Grand 
Tetons. 

We wouldn’t miss Jackson Hole and the Grand 
Tetons for anything. This new national park is just south 
of Yellowstone, an easy day’s trip from Old Faithful. 
They say that until you have seen the Grand Tetons, 
vou haven’t seen any real mountains at all. 


FTER you have been to Jackson Hole, nestling at 


their feet, you feel that the old timers knew whereof 


majestic, serene, the Tetons rise 


they talked. Jagged, 
a chain of perfect 


seven thousand feet abruptly above 
mountain lakes. 

Jackson Hole, with its numerous dude ranches, is remi- 
niscent of the romantic days of the horse rustlers, of bad 
men, and pioneers. Jackson Hole has never surrendered 
to civilization. Old timers say The Hole never will. Long 
live the old timers, and with them, picturesque Jackson 
Hole! 


Meantime, we’ll camp by Jenny Lake, and see if some 


of those elusive trout or grayling cannot be lured out of 
their native habitat and into the family frying-pan. If 


not, what’s the odds. Look at that sunset over the Tetons! 

Another day, and we are northbound for the Lake. On 
the map, Yellowstone Lake is a modest enough affair. 
Driving along its shores, it takes hours to reach Lake 
Ranger Station, the hotel and the camp, or just beyond, 
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the historic town founded by and named for the famous 
“Buffalo Bill” Cody. Cody town has had its oil boom of 
recent years, it is well-to-do and full of business, but the 
spirit of the Wild West lingers on—you sense it as you 
pass the spirited bronze statue of “Buffalo Bill” at the 
entrance to his town. 

The Cody road passes through verdant forests, to 
Sylvan Pass, thence descends through “Garden of the 
Gods,” miles of weird rock formations, finally passes the 
great irrigation project in which “Buffalo Bill” sank his 
fortune, trying to provide good lands for settlers. For 
miles the Cody road skirts Shoshone Lake, formed by the 
high dam in the narrow canyon above Cody. 

Doubling back into the park, our next overnight stop 
is Canyon, where there are hotels, lodges, camps, and 
stores, but far more important, the incomparable, color- 
ful canyon of the Yellowstone itself, a maze of brilliant 
hues, so strikingly blended that no words can describe 
the impression they leave so indelibly upon one’s mind. 

At the head tumbles the Yellowstone River, in two 
white, sparkling, roaring waterfalls, bringing life to the 
silent chasm of color. Far down the Canyon walls, jets 
of steam float lazily from the rocks, while to her nest on a 
perilous pinnacle an osprey soars, with a squirming fish 
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fighting for life clutched fiercely in her tenacious claws. 

Another day, another scene. This time, peaceful 
Roosevelt Lodge, among the pines and aspens, reached 
after a trip over the very peak of Mt. Washburn, more 
than ten thousand feet high. Roosevelt is placid, a place 
of rest and contentment, after the days of spectacular 
surprises. 

Near Roosevelt are petrified trees, but more important, 
here are bears in plenty, mountain sheep may be seen on 
the slopes of Mt. Washburn, and on the plains, antelope, 
deer, and perhaps elk. 


A SHORT side trip takes us up the Lamar Valley, to 
the “buffalo ranch,” which is merely a series of stock- 
ades across the valley, to keep the buffalo in 
the high country and out of the hay until winter 
time, when the snowfall makes it necessary to 
provide forage for these strange 
and wondrous animals. 

“How many are there left?” 
the visitor asks, recalling having 
read a few years ago that buffalo 
were almost extinct. ] 

The Yellowstone herd has in- 
creased to more than a thousand 
fine animals, so many that for- 
age is scarce, and young buffalo 
must be given away each fall to 
zoos and estates. Once a year 
the buffalo are rounded up in a 
“stampede” and counted, and 
lucky is the sagebrusher who 
happens along on the right day 
in September, for he may see 
repeated scenes from the “Wild 
West” on the plains, which are 
known nowhere else today. 

At Mammoth Hot Springs, 
buffalo in corrals may be snapped 
at closer range, during the sum- 
mer months. En route from 
Camp Roosevelt to Mammoth, 
be on the lookout for some of etc. 
the finest examples of beaver 
construction in the park. These 
busy and ambitious little ani- 
mals defy Nature and the ran- 





cA ““W onder””’ 
of Yellowstone 


F you “wonder” where you 

can get additional infor- 
mation on making the trip 
through Yellowstone National 
Park, we are happy to tell you 
that the Travel Department of 
SUNSET 
equipped to send you circu- 
lars and booklets describing 
the scenes and quoting costs, 
If you are interested, 
send four cents in stamps for 
the Yellowstone literature. 


Magazine is 


for Glacier Park. Or he may continue around the great 
Yellowstone circle, passing through the Golden Gate, 
skirting the Obsidian Cliffs, past Roaring Mountain, to 
the fascinating Norris Geyser Basin, with its almost 
countless steaming pools, geysers, paint pots, caverns—a 
veritable devil’s kitchen, if the devil ever had one. 

This completes the circuit, bringing us once more to 
the West Yellowstone Gateway, but not to the end of the 
thrills of Yellowstone, for there remains yet the trip over 
the Gallatin Gateway road, partly outside the park, part 
of it in, but all an unspoiled, natural wilderness, stretching 
northward toward Montana, and the deep blue moun- 
tains and the silvery lakes of Glacier National Park, of 
which we shall tell next month. 

For those who do not care to drive their own 
machines through Yellowstone, there are the 
big, comfortable buses leaving from every park 
entrance, which make the tour on 
schedule time, permitting the trav- 

eler to see everything under the 
direction of a guide. Longer 
stopovers at any of the camps 
may be arranged, if desired. 
Those who travel the bus or 
“dude” way may stay at lodges 
where clean, rustic camp houses 
and good food are provided at a 
reasonable price, or in the pic- 
turesque hotels where the best 
of food and service is obtainable. 

What clothes and equipment 
one shall take is a question 
which always comes up when 
vacations are under discussion. 
If one is driving his own auto- 
mobile, the usual light, warm 
sports clothes or camping cos- 
tume is sufficient for the Yellow- 
stone trip, since, if necessary, 
the windows of the automobile 
may be closed. Ordinary camp- 
ing equipment with plenty of 
blankets is all that is required. 


F you go by bus, be prepared 
for sudden changes of tem- 
perature. When starting out in 











gers in their building programs. 








the morning, it is likely to be 





Says the ranger: 

“If Mr. Beaver wants to build 
a dam, he will rebuild it just one more time than you can 
destroy it, no matter how many times you dynamite it. 
If he wants to cut a dam to drain a lake, he will cut it just 
one more time than you rebuild it. If he doesn’t live long 
enough to beat you at the game, his offspring and their 
children will carry on the contest. Nobody can beat a 
beaver at his own racket.” 

Mammoth Hot Springs, with acres of colorful terraces, 
bubbling with warm waters, is one of the outstanding 
natural wonders of Yellowstone. For centuries these 
steaming springs work to build terraces of limestone, 
then through some whim of Nature cease their labors, to 
take up a job elsewhere, until today, a whole mountain- 
side is laid out in orderly terraces. 

Mammoth Hot Springs is administrative headquarters 
of the National Park Service in Yellowstone. Once this 
was old Fort Yellowstone, built by the U. S. Army, an 
outpost against the Indians, as well as a place to direct 
policing of the park. The tall sandstone buildings of the 
community are reminders of the days of the army. 

From Mammoth, it is but a short trip to the Gardiner 
Gateway, through which the traveler may exit, en route 
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cold, later in the day it gets 
warm—sometimes very much 
so. Toward evening it is cool again. A light-weight 
sweater to wear under the top coat is a welcome addition 
to one’s Park costume. The coat may then be shed first 
and the sweater second, putting them back as the ther- 
mometer dictates. Comfortable hiking shoes are neces- 
sary. 

It is quite permissible to wear your traveling clothes 
for dinner, but particularly in the hotels, most tourists 
prefer to change to business suits and informal dinner 
dresses. The traveler by bus is limited as to baggage and 
once in a great while what he takes is temporarily lost. 
We recall from our album of vacation experiences the 
woman on our bus who lost her suitcase and not being 
able to find a comb in Yellowstone, had to go five days 
without combing her hair! Be sure to take along plenty 
of creams and lotions, for your skin will burn easily in this 
high altitude. Colored glasses will protect the eyes from 
the sun’s glare. 

Whether you go as a sagebrusher or a dude, there is a 
thrilling, restful, and interesting vacation awaiting you 
in this Land of Wonders. There is almost unbelievable 
scenery; there are thrills and experiences in Yellowstone. 
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LMOST everyone has a dream cabin somewhere. 

It is one of those things that even the most staid 

and conventional-appearing persons harbor in 

their secret souls. Some dream cabins are in the 

mountains and some are by the sea; they vary in size 

from one-room shacks to quite spacious bungalows. Many 

of them are built of logs, and the best of them are hidden 

among tall forests, quite inaccessible to all but those who 
know the secret of their being. 

Many of these dream cabins, of course, do not attain 
reality—but never give up believing that some day yours 
will see the light! And in the meantime, what days and 
nights of planning and of furnishing you may have, almost 
as much fun as really doing it. And what delectable things 
you start collecting, with an eye to just where they will be 
placed in one of those dream rooms some day. 

We dreamed of ours for years—drew plans, made long 
lists of furnishings, even collected the furniture itself— 
long before we believed the thing could ever be. And then 
suddenly, almost casually, and in no time at all, one June 
there it was, built. We can scarcely believe it even yet. 
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Our Cabin 
In rhe Hills 


By 


Dorothy Deming 


We had owned the spot for many years, a delightful 
bit of forest land at the northern end of Tahoe, where 
bits of bluest lake and distant snow-capped mountains 

are glimpsed between the thickets of firs and pines and 
cedar trees. There, with the forest on three sides and a 
lovely green meadow before us, we built ‘““Waunakee 
Lodge.” Its name is an Indian word which means “He 
dwells in peace,” and seems to fit exactly the existence of 
every person and every thing in that locality. 

This cabin is built to withstand winter storms. Great 
beams support the steep-pitched roof, and building-paper 
lines the walls. The great stone fireplace within is backed 
by another one upon the porch, where great fires blaze 
on nippy nights, and often marshmallows are toasted over 
the coals. Strips of cedar bark cover the outside of the 
house, and pine shakes, stained dark, adorn the roof. The 
porch railing is of rough fir logs, chopped down in the 
nearby forest. Indeed, the whole aspect is one of rustic 
charm, the little gable over the outdoor fireplace giving a 
quaint touch of individuality. 


ITHIN, there is one large room, 20 by 16 feet, and 
at one end an alcoved kitchen and partitioned bath. 
In one corner of the large room are built-in bunks, one 
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atop the other, near the fireplace for 
coziness, and with convenient lights 
for reading in bed. Across the room a 
built-in seat runs along one end and 
side of a spacious dining-table, built 
of pine boards with tree trunk legs. 
On each side of the fireplace are 
shelves from floor to ceiling, and these 
we have filled with much loved books, 
without which no home of any kind 
could be complete—much less a cabin. 

The rustic chairs are made of hickory, as is the small 
round reading table in the center of the room, and a hick- 
ory hat rack sturdily upholds our wraps. For color there 
are India prints upon the bunks, in reds and blue; and 
green linen curtains on sliding brass rings shade the three 
large casement windows. Some day we hope there will be 
Navajo rugs upon the floor, but these are as yet still in 
the dream stage of existence. 

For dishes we use sturdy Mexican and Indian ware, 
colorful in greens and browns, and Indian baskets lend a 
certain primitive atmosphere to the mantel and the few 
bare shelves. A mountain cabin scarcely requires pictures 
on the walls, but we have nailed up several enlarged 
photographs from our choicest mountain memories, fram- 
ing them with strips of cedar bark, and we have hung j ina 
similar way the geological survey maps of the vicinity. 
With some bowls of gay wildflowers about the room, and 
branches of cone-bearing tamarack filling a great basket 
in one corner, the result is all that one’s fondest dreams 
could ever plan, and more. 

Not to be overlooked is the little kitchen with its buiit- 
in sink and cupboard shelves, its green and white checked 
window curtains, and its tiny ‘wood- burning 
stove. Heavy monk’s cloth curtains 
have been hung to screen this alcove 
from the living-quarters of the 
room. Tucked into the commo- 
dious bathroom are a clothes 
closet, and a zinc-lined shower. 

Outdoors are tents for summer 
sleeping, with two cots in each 
tent, and when these and the 
cabin both overflow, there are a 
still the trees to sleep beneath, 
and all the friendly multitude of 
sparkling stars in the blue heavens. 
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During the next few 
months SUNSET wil/ 
offer many plans and 
ideas for cabin homes. 


Watch for them | 

















Double bunks and bookcases 
filla corner of the living-room 


Our stone fireplace is always 
of attraction. 
These views show it in con- 
struction as well as in use 
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Last of all there is the garden. Un- 
derneath our trees we have planted 
all the wildflowers that grow nearby, 
digging them up carefully from 
meadow and wood, and setting them 
out where they will flourish and 
spread, and make even more beauti- 
ful the outlook from our home-of- 
dreams-come-true. Columbine, lark- 
spur, and wild forget-me-nots bloom 
beside the pungent sunflowers and 
gaudy scarlet gilia. When we water the flowers and the 
shrubs and a little pool has formed among the rocks, wee 
juncos and chickadees and tiny wild canaries come to 
splash and drink, waiting expectantly in the trees each 
morn for this hoped-for bath. 


That is our dream cabin. Just as happily may every 


dreamer some day realize his own particular version of 


the dream. 


F course, our cabin isn’t finished—the well-planned 
vacation home never is. There will always be some- 
thing to keep us busy during a part of our vacation hours. 
Right now we are planning to enlarge our garden until it 
eventually will contain specimens of all the wildflowers 
found in this vicinity. There are trails to blaze into the 
woods. There is rustic furniture to be made for the door- 
yard, including a sunset seat from which we may view 
daily the glory of mountain sunsets. There is porch fur- 
niture to be painted, shelves to be put up, and gadgets to 
be made. But our dream of a cabin home is fast coming 
true. 
Now when we want to get away from petty cares and 
worries, we turn our automobile toward our 
cabin in the hills. Soon after our arrival 
there is a fire roaring in the fireplace, 
the aroma of dinner cooking 
penetrates the forest, andthe 
cabin takes on a joyful air. Here 
we are assured of peace and con- 
tentment, here we are pioneers 
blazing a trail into the land of va- 
cation thrills. 
Just a dream come true; just a 
little brown cabin in the verdant 
hills; a place where depression is 
uprooted and new zeal implanted. 
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Mary Redington Reid 


ATER, springing from a bare rock in the 

desert” is one of the most beautiful word 

pictures in the Book of Books. And water 

gardens, on a green lawn, lying limpid and 
cool in the orchid twilight of a hot day, in a California 
desert valley—these, too, are most beautiful. Builders 
of desert gardens believe that no other gardeners can 
possibly know the true joys of a garden, as does one 
whose fence or border shuts his own particular paradise 
of green from a vastness of bare and brown country. And 
the jewel of this green paradise is the pool, with its lovely 
lilies, shell pink, azure, yellow—its glints of living gold 
which are fish; its leaning grasses; and its reflections of 
desert turquoise which are the sky. 

The great central valley of California, beginning near 
San Francisco and ending forty miles south of Bakers- 
field, is called the San Joaquin. Those who love it—and 
they are legion—call it “The Garden of the Sun.” This 
vast valley is surrounded by the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, on the east, and the Sierra Madre 
range, on the west. 

Majestic timbered mountains soften to bare brown 
foothills, and the floor of the valley is a vast plain, once 
a semi-desert, but now blossoming like the rose, under 
irrigation, and feeding the world with its vineyards, 
orchards, grains, and dairies, and the beef cattle from the 
foothills. 


AKERSFIELD lies at the southern end of this val- 

ley, on the Kern River, and, though it is in the center 
of an irrigated valley, it is surrounded by a strange 
forest—a forest which, in some lights, looks like one 
through which fire has swept. These strange growths 
are man-made, for they are oil derricks, thousands and 
thousands of them. Bakersfield was a boom oil town 
forty years ago, and still is. 

Perhaps that is the reason why Bakersfield people 
cherish their gardens so much. Lovely old trees line the 
streets in the older parts of town, but the new homes 
have to be built out towards and on the bare brown hills. 
The heat in summer is very great, and a bit of green lawn 
is worth more than anything in the world—more even 
than food, at times. If the lawn has shade, it is even 
more precious. But if it has a water garden, then indeed, 
does ‘“God live there.” Birds and bees and babies flock 
to it; and best friends, neighbors, and even strangers 
come to enjoy it and beg the fortunate owner to tell them 
how they may have one. When they find out how simple 
and inexpensive it is to build and stock a pool, and how 


How Bakersfield Builds Its 
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Before You Read This Story 


E want to tell you about these 
} illustrations. When Mrs. Reid 
sent in her manuscript several 
weeks ago, we said to ourselves, 
| ‘Here is a splendid article on build- 
| ing lily pools, but the pictures are 
not very clear,” and so we asked 
her to get some better views of 
Mrs. Williams’ garden. 

| When we learned, however, that 
new pictures could not be obtained 
before April, we decided to use 
these snapshots to give you some 
idea of the Williams’ pools, and 
later in the year to show some bet- 
ter photographs. Our publishing 
this -article now makes it possible 
for many of you to put these di- 
rections into practice this very 
year.—Tue Epirors. 





















































they may enjoy it all through the long, hot summer, 
without any work to be done, they go home and make one 
of their own. 

And so the good work spreads, and the pleasant pools 
gladden those once bare back yards. When the evening 
breeze comes up, the lovely lilies distill the day’s stored 
sunshine into fragrance, the white pampas grass plumes 
and the feathery bamboo stir and murmur as they lean 
over the water to see the reflected afterglow, and father 
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in the East, which is that they 
do not have to be drained in 
winter, nor do the bulbs have 
to be lifted, except once in 
three years, when they should 
be separated, as they will have 
greatly increased in that time. 
An inch of ice on top of the 
pool, which can happen here, 
does not hurt the pool nor the 
plants. Our hot sun _ here 
brings out a richer color in the 
lilies, and they bloom more 
freely than in other places. 
Think of another advantage of 
water gardens over regular 
gardens—there is almost no 
work to do! There is no hoeing, 
except once a year, in mid- 
summer, when the water is 
siphoned off, and the pool 
cleaned of dead leaves and 
trash. At this time I wear rub- 























This patio pool is twelve feet long by six 
feet wide. A bronzed fisherman stands guard 


and mother and the children have 
their iced supper on a blue painted 
table in the shade of the biggest tree, 
or, perhaps, if the home is very new, 
in the shade of the red-flowering 
castor bean trees, which have grown 
higher than the eaves, in one single 
summer. Mother has done her cook- 
ing early in the morning, putting the 
jellied veal, and the jade green cu- 
cumber and pineapple gelatine salad, 
and the strawberry mousse in the 
electric refrigerator for the day. 
Father has driven the car home from 
business, taken his shower, and 
dressed in his thinnest silk shirt and 
his Paim Beach trousers. The chil- 
dren, after a day spent in their sun 
suits, wear one or two little batiste 
garments. The dog, who has lain all 
day in a moist hole under some 
shrubbery, comes out and _ walks 
through the sprinkler, then lies down 
by father’s feet, where he knows tid- 
bits will drop into his mouth. Why 
not? For the only carpet is the lawn. 
Cool green or pink or amber glass 
sets the table, and the dainty paper 
napkins and tablecloth match the 
glass. Supper over, the dishes are 
piled on the green-painted tea wagon, 
carried to the kitchen, rinsed under 
the faucet, and left until the 
cool morning hours. The 
family sits on in the. soft 
darkness until it is time to 
go to bed, enjoying the fra- 
grance of the night, the tiny 
splashes of fish and frogs in the 
pool, the delight of water and 
coolness after the heat of the 
day. 

One charming little stucco 
home on the outskirts of Bakersfield 
is becoming a center of information 
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concerning water gardens. Here Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Williams have cre- 
ated a veritable Paradise in a very 
small back yard, and have done it in 
so short a time that it seems unbeliev- 
able. It was only a year or two ago 
that they came here from Hermosa 
Beach, near Los Angeles, in order 
that Mr. Williams might take a posi- 
tion with one of the oil companies. 
They bought the new home near the 
oil fields, and it looked exceedingly 
new and bare as to yard. They had 
had a water garden in the south, so 
they immediately began to build a 
new one. Both of them worked and 
still work at improving their own, and 
teaching others to build them. They 
belong to the very enthusiastic Bakers- 
field Garden Club, and have talked to 
large audiences on their favorite sub- 
ject. Mrs. Williams loves to keep 
house and to take good care of her two 
little sons, but she also enjoys having a 
hobby, and, in addition, earning 
a little money by selling water lily 
bulbs, and water garden supplies, 
such as aquatic plants, snails, and 
fish to her neighbors. 

“Water gardens here in the West,” 
says Mrs. Williams, “have one 
great advantage over those built 
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Mrs. Williams furnishes 
this sketch to show just 
how she builds her pools 
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ber boots, and, on a warm day, 
do not mind the job at all. 
Lilies will grow under varied 
conditions and are subject to 
no diseases, except aphis. These can 
easily be hosed off, and they fall into 
the water, and feed the fish.” 

Building the pool is an easy matter, 
and Mrs. Williams has herself made 
many of them. Here are her direc- 
tions: 

“First, choose your location in full 
sun, and then mark the outline you 
wish, round or irregular. Stake it out, 
and then dig your pool 20 to 24 inches 
deep, with a 45 degree slant at the 
sides. You will have provided your- 
self with plaster sand, cement, a box 
for mixing, old chicken wire to line 
the pool, a hoe, and a plasterer’s 
trowel and brush. Use three quarters 
plaster sand, and one quarter cement, 
mix these in the box with water till 
the mixture is of the right consistency 
to spread, then, with the trowel, cover 
the sides and bottom of the pool to a 
depth of from two to four inches. 


LE the work stand for from six 
to twelve hours, until it sets well, 
then coat it over, or waterproof it, 
with a paste of cement and water, us- 
ing a plasterer’s brush, and filling the 
pores thoroughly. This, by the way, 
is one of the most important points 
in building a pool. 

Let it stand again until 
you can run water over it 
without washing the sur- 
face off, then fill it clear 
full of water, and let it 
stand for from a week to ten 
days, to take the lime out of 
the water. At the end of this 
time, siphon off the water, and 
sweep the pool. Put in one 
fish to see if the lime is all out. 
If it is not, he will die. 

Now, take a number of boxes, 
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(don’t use redwood) about two by 
two feet by one foot deep. Apple 
boxes are good. Fill them two-thirds 
full of ordinary garden soil, and one- 
third full of well-rotted cow manure. 
Plant the lilies with the crown show- 
ing, and cover them with one inch of 
sand, to keep the water clean. There 
should be about two feet between the 
crowns of the lilies. The flowers are 
planted in boxes, rather than in soil 
on the bottom of the pool, because of 
the tendency of the roots to inter- 
twine. The grass, poppies, and other 
plants used can be put in small boxes. 


Th E edge of the pool can be treated 
in either of two ways. Before the 
excavation is made, selected rocks 
may be set in cement around the out- 
line, and the pool then plastered up 
to them. Or the pool may be made 
first, and rocks set later, at any time, 
in the meantime merging the lawn 
with the edge of the pool. Memory 
rocks, which are brought by friends, 
or are souvenirs of trips, may be set 
in whenever the spirit moves.” 

Another sort of pool was built in 
front of the Williams’ house, as shown 
in the picture. This is built about two 
feet above ground, with a cement 
coping, and water hyacinths grow in 
a shallow gutter at the base. 

In her pools Mrs. Williams has 
tropical lilies, hardy lilies, water hya- 
cinths, yellow water poppies, ana- 
charis’ grass, snails, and fish. To 
merge the edges into the lawn, she 
uses Wandering Jew, lace verbena, 
and other creeping things. Pampas 
grass, cattails, zebra grass, pickerel 
grass, bamboo, and golden rod make 
charming backgrounds. 

The lilies, the beauties of the pool, 
are in continual bloom from April 
until Christmas. The bulbs cost from 





fifty cents to seven 
dollars apiece. 
Among the tropicals, 
Mrs. C. W. Ward is 
a lovely pink, and 
Wm. Stone,an 
equally lovely blue. 
Satisfactory hardy 
lilies are the Lucida, 
red; the Symphosa, a 
deep pink; the Sun- 
rise, a wonderful yel- 
low flower eight to 
ten inches across; the 
Gladstone, white; 
and the Comanche, 
apricot to copper. 

e fish are very 
seldom fed, as they 
get plenty of food 
from the pool. The 
snails are the scaven- 
gers, and the anach- 
aris grass aerates the 
water. 

In some of their 
pools, the Williams 


























The formal type pool is attractive 
in a formal garden. Such pools are, 
however, more complicated to build 


have constructed little indentations, 
or shelves, halfway up the side walls, 
for the bog plants. They restrain the 
water hyacinths with wire, so that 
they may not float away from their 
proper places. 

The Williams’ back yard is laid out 
according to a definite and charming 
plan. From the garden door at the 
rear of the house, one sees a succession 
of irregular pools, joining each other, 
screened at the garden boundaries 
with bamboo and other plants. Mini- 














ature rustic bridges cross the water, 
and quaint gnomes sit on the edges, 
fishing with real lines. A little wooden 
barge, with two tiny fishermen, floats 
about, and delights the children. At 
one side of the path is a wishing well, 
where a little bucket may be let down 
into mysterious depths where water 
gleams. 

Wandering down between the pools, 
one comes at last to a delightful sum- 
mer house, brick paved, covered with 
a grapevine—a cool and _ secluded 
place where one may sit in wicker 
lounging chairs on a hot day and de- 
light one’s eyes with the vista of 
garden and flowers. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the directions which Mrs. Wil- 
liams gives for building pools ap- 
ply to small circular water gar- 
dens only. If a large, formal type 
of pool is desired, it is better to 
turn the work over to someone 
familiar with cement construc- 
tion rather than for the inex- 
perienced to try to build the re- 
quired forms. Anyone, however, 
can build a charming small pool 
by following the suggestions given 
here by Mrs. Williams. Garden- 
ers living in sections of the West 
where winters are more severe 
may need to make the walls of 
the pool thicker for protection. 


Some time ago we published 
in this magazine a descrip- 
tion of a cat-proof bird bath. 
Wm. B. Biggar of Santa 














Monica built one, and sends 
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this picture to prove he did 


MONSTER held me by the 
feet as the tide water rose up 
and up around my waist- 
but read on! 

Tom and I were all excitement, for 
the duck shooting season was to open 
the next day. We had been down to 
the High Street bridge to look over 
our boat in which we would row out 
to the tide marshes at three o'clock 
in the morning. As we stood above 
the rough plank wharf watching our 
little skiff riding at anchor, we could 
already imagine ourselves out near 
the tules with the teal, mallard, and 
an occasional canvasback swinging 
by, to be surprised and brought down 
by. our trusty pump guns. Anticipa- 
tion ran high as we spied a few flocks 
of ducks in the distance. After one 
more glance at our boat, we traveled 
home to complete our preparations 
for The Day of days—the opening of 
the duck season. 

Before going to bed, we went over 
things again—gun, shells, boots, de- 
coys, calls, a few apples, lunch, and 
last but not least, a jug of good fresh 
water, for we remembered that it was 
tide water we were going to shoot 
over. We had tried once before to 
quench our thirst in this brackish 
water. 

We turned in—but who, with the 
prospects of a fine shoot in the morn- 
ing, could sleep? I dozed. It seemed 
I had hardly touched the pillow when 
“Burr-rr-rr,” went the alarm. 

It was only a matter of 15 minutes 
to snatch a cup of coffee as we dressed, 
and off we went. 

Within a few minutes we were in 
our boat, Tom in the stern and I at 
the oars. I rowed for an hour, and let 
Tom out on a point where a slough 
emptied into the bay. He settled in 
the blind after I spread his decoys 
out in front of him. I shouted, “Good 
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luck,” 
getting to my own position a half mile 
farther up the bay, before it became 
light. By the time | got to my blind 
the first streaks of dawn were begin- 
ning to show in the east, and I could 
hear the swish of wings overhead. 

I had a good shoot, bagging several 
mallard, a couple of sprig, and a can- 

vasback. As the morning wore on 
and the tide began to go down, it left 
me far from the water. The ducks 
began to swing past a bunch of tules a 
hundred yards in front of me where 
there still remained quite a pond of 
deep water. 

I decided to go over to these tules 
and throw my decoys into the pond, 
and so I left my boat hidden in the 
grass by the blind. Taking a few of 
the decoys in a sack, I waded across a 
small slough which separated me from 
the tules, and took up my new posi- 
tion. I spent a couple of hours more 
here with only meager luck when I 
noticed the tide had turned and was 
coming in. I waited a few minutes 
longer, then decided I would get my 
boat and see how Tom had fared. 


WHEN I got over to the little 
slough which I had crossed: in 
coming from the mainland, I waded 
into the water which was now begin- 
ning to fill the tiny channel. Imagine 
my surprise when I found the water 
was already two feet deep, and with 
the soft mud, I could not cross as it 

was near my boot tops. I backed out 
and went a few feet farther up; here 
was just the same condition. How 
was I to get across? Only ten feet 
separated me from the mainland, but 
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and then bent to the task of 


being on the marsh and tule side, I 
could not jump. I tried another spot. 
I must cross as the tide was running 
fast now and would rise about four 
feet more. The tule bed would be 
entirely covered for several hours. 

As I stood in the edge of that 
swiftly rising stream, I noticed it 
coming, coming, coming, closer to my 
boot tops all the time. “I must back 
out and try farther down,” ran my 
thoughts. Starting to back out, I 
discovered that when I tried to pull 
one foot out, the other sank. Sud- 
denly I realized that I was caught in 
the black mud of San Francisco Bay 
with the tide coming in. It was about 
midday with no one in sight. 

I tried to take another step; the 
other boot began to fill with water. 
I stood still. Both boots were now 
filling and I was held fast in that ter- 
rible mud. The cold sweat came out. 
What would I do? I was a good 
swimmer, but who could swim with 


«both hoot. sucked and held fast at the 


bottom of that muddy slough? The 
water rose up, up, up! 

Every time I tried to move I sank 
deeper, the water gurgled and rose 
higher. It was now about my waist! 

I had to get out of this, and quickly. 
I took one long breath, then, holding 
my sack of decoys in one hand and 
my gun in the other, I plunged face 
down into that dirty water, working 
my feet as I went down. Finally one 
foot came loose and then the other. 
With a gasp I came up, still clutching 
the decoys and gun. After I was re- 
leased, it was only a stroke or two to 
reach the tules on the shore. I tossed 
the decoys and gun on the bank and 
fell right upon them. It was half an 
hour before I could stagger to my feet. 
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eA Tenderfoot Learns 


His Garden Lesson 


E came to southern 
California and began 
to garden in a land we 
did not understand. 
Climate, soil, water, and vegeta- 
tion were all different. A Febru- 
ary day reached a high of 81 de- 
grees and a low of 41. An August 
noon touched 100 and at 4 o’clock 
it was 79. The soil dried quickly, 
the water did not diffuse itself as 
we had been accustomed to ex- 
pect. Many garden phases were 
contrary. Flowers either grew 
with abandon, or stopped before 
maturity; roses were scarred and 
stumpy or overgrew their plots. 
We had much to learn, yet they 
were simple things, and now if 
there is a garden failure, it is be- 
cause of laziness, not ignorance. 
Climate is the problem first to 
be solved. It is arid, it is warm, 
and it is almost cold, yet it must 
be considered as almost semi- 
tropical, and it plays many a trick 
on gardeners. 
To get down to facts about cli- 
mate, the government portrays 


























The surface soil is seldom more 
than 9 inches thick, and often less 
than 6. Below this humus-filled 
layer is the sub-soil without life or 
humus, which may actually be- 
come hard-pan within a few 
inches of its inception. Little true 
clay is encountered, the soils 
being for the most part powdery, 
sandy-loam, plain sand, oil shale, 
or comparatively light adobe 
clay. 

The bed in the open garden re- 
quires more care than a similar 
growing place does in the Middle- 
west. The top sun-drenched soil 
should be removed and piled by 
itself. The sub-soil requires deep 
spading. The spade should be 
held almost perpendicular and 
driven down directly; thus a few 
inches are gained. These latter 
inches are almost invaluable in 
the matter of soil-moisture reten- 
tion—a most vital thing through- 
out all of the southwest arid 
region. 

After the deep spading, irrigate 
abundantly. When the water has 





an average in these cold numerals: 

There are 11 days in 
the year when the sun 
fails to shine. 

There are 15 days with 
more than ¥% inch of 
rain. 

There are 39 days in 
the average year during 
which rain falls in varying amounts. 

There are 28 days in the year with 
an hour or more of fog. 

The average wind velocity is 5 miles 
per hour, slightly more in some parts. 

There is an average of 1 day when 
the thermometer goes above 94 and 13 
days when it drops below 40 degrees. 
Less than 1 per cent of the days reach 
the 100-degree mark, and on less than 
1 per cent has the temperature gone 
below freezing. 

Seeds of calendula, nasturtiums, 
geraniums may be sown all the year. 
So, too, may the common vegetables 
such as carrots, beets, radishes, and 
lettuce. Most varieties of flowers or 
vegetables, however, prefer being 
planted during certain seasons, and 
will not sprout if sown out of those 
seasons, except under considerable 
care. 

During the winter months such 
seeds as alyssum, calliopsis, carnation, 
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“The Story of My Struggles in Making a Garden 
Where Rains are Infrequent, Weeds Prolific, and 
the Sun Warm, and Where Water Vanishes’ 


By 
Marshall Breeden 


sweet peas, and portulaca, as well as 
many others, may safely be placed in 
the open ground. But during the 
same period chrysanthemum, daisy, 
hollyhock, and larkspur prefer seed 
boxes, well protected. Except for the 
dead heat of midsummer practically 
all native plants may be sown either 
in boxes or in the open; if in the open, 
protection from sun is desirable. 
Since the climate is what it is, the 
soil has taken on many of the cli- 
mate’s aspects, including its perversi- 
ties. These two general features are 
outstanding: the universal dryness 
near the surface, and the prolonged 
retention of moisture under the sur- 
face. This calls for deep cultivation 
and frequent and thorough irrigation. 
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been absorbed break up the 
rather solid layer that is 
sure to form on top, then 
spread the original sun- 
drenched top-soil over 
the bed. Pulverize the 
top-soil into a powder to 
receive the seeds. 

The planting and 
cov ering of seeds is important. Seeds 
won’t grow of themselves out here. 
They must be nursed. If the seed is 
put too deeply under ground the 
chances of its germinating are usually 
zero. If seeds are planted too shallow, 
the chances are worse yet, for the 
ground is almost sure to dry out 
before the seedling can actually get 
its first roots into the mother lode, and 
if it does the midday sun may kill it. 

It is productive of better results to 
strike a happy medium. Common 
vegetables do well under about % 
inch of fine soil well packed down; 
flowers seem to prefer slightly less 
depth and not so much packing; bulbs 
demand about one-half their own 
length under the top-soil. Rooted 
plants and trees taken from a nursery 
want wide, deep, water-filled cavities, 
and cuttings insist upon sand in a 
shaded box. 

Weeds in the Southwest and espe- 
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cially in southern California cannot be ignored nor 
slighted. They grow with surprising abundance. Ber- 
muda or devil grass, knot grass or bird grass, mallow or 
cheeses, wild wheat and mustard are lying always in wait 
for the careless gardener. Cultivation does keep them 
down, of course, but if the worker is a bit slack with the 
hoe, the weeds spring up during the week-end irrigation 
and thumb their respective noses at him, and after the 
spring rains the weeds do wonderfully well! If left for a 
few weeks, they simply take possession of the place and 
are ambitious to choke to death the more delicate 
garden population. Weeds and flowers do not mix well. 
The southwestern sun is hot in the open, but 

immediately there is a bit of shade it loses 
much of its strength. On a July noon 

the open garden registered 94 de- 
grees, while in the shade of a peach 
tree, the mercury reached only 78 
—a difference of 18 degrees within 





roots, and to the storage soil under the top-soil. To 
sprinkle a bed here does wash the dust and some insects 
from the plants, but it encourages surface roots, which 
will shortly destroy the plantings. 

Mulching is perhaps even more important than water- 
ing. Mulching will help maintain what moisture there is 
under the surface. The two best methods are about equal 
in their results; together they are superb. As soon as 
possible after irrigating, break up the top-soil with a hoe. 
Do this to a depth of three or four inches close to the 
plants and in a circle away from them. This forms a 
drv dust layer which helps to retain the moisture. Paper 

mulch, straw, twigs, leaves or even newspapers 

may also be used as mulch. They all aid in 

the prevention of evaporation and will 

help to produce a more abundant 
growth. 

The action of the soil mulch may 

be understood by comparing it 





the space of less than 2 feet. Other 
tests prove about the same varia- 
tion, except a January test which 
disclosed the open garden sun reg- 
istering 68 degrees and the shade 
62, or a difference of only 6 degrees. 

This difference brings forth two 
important things: It demands at- 
tention as to where best to make 
certain plantings. In the open gar- 
den we planted such sun-loving 
growths as candytuft, agathea, 
celosia, linaria, marigold, pansy, 
and verbena, and various shrubs 
like acacia and berberis, as well as 
the pure natives, such as bush 
snapdragons, and California holly. 

In the partial shade of the walls, 
trees, and banks, we used primula, 
salvia, begonia, delphinium, and 
various bulbs. In the directly 
shaded portion on the north side 
of the house, we planted aquilegia, 
cineraria, ferns, and other things 
hardy enough to live without much 
sun. 

The matter of proper irrigation 
is intensified by the rise and fall of 
the sun’s heat. In the open garden, 
the top-soil does not retain the 
moisture nor does the water perco- 
late as we thought it would, and 
in the shaded places the top-soil 
does not dry out nearly so quickly 
as common sense would expect. 
There are two main methods of 
answering this problem. The first 
one is to irrigate thoroughly, the 
other to use the mulch, using it 
more industriously in the open 
garden than in the shaded portions. 

Elsewhere it may not be the 
usual practice to irrigate the home 
garden. In Oregon or Washington, 





Come to California 


ATCH the sun and shade, 
and plant accordingly. 


Do not attempt to transplant 
your favorite ‘“‘home”’ flower, for 
the chances are it will be a 
dwarf beside its better accli- 
mated brothers. 


Dig deeply and save the top 
soil for use again on the top. 


Irrigate thoroughly. Soak! 
Soak! Soak! It will be necessary 
to dosoonly about twicea month. 


Cultivategenerously and often. 


_ Mulch around all plantings 
immediately after irrigation. 


Prune often, and thus keep the 
plants in the proper bounds. 


Be not sparing with fertilizers, 
using both the natural and the 
commercial articles. 


Keep up unceasing spray-gun 
warfare against insects. 
Keep after the weeds, for if 


you neglect them, they will beat 
you out of a good garden growth. 


Do not expect miracles. Do 
not expect a tropical growth 
for it will not come. 





Plant according to the 
seed-charts and so have 
flowers and vegetables 
every month in the year. 























with what happens to a brick and 
a sponge. If a brick is soaked in 
water until no bubbles rise from it, 
and then removed and set beside a 
sponge does the sponge take any 
water from the brick? No. But 
take a wet sponge and lay a dry 
brick on it and note how the brick 
sucks up the water and soon leaves 
the sponge almost dry. 


HE loose soil or straw mulch 

acts like the dry sponge; the 
wet brick like the moist soil below, 
from which the loose mulch cannot 
draw the moisture to the surface. 
But if, instead of the mulch a hard 
crust, from the action of the water, 
is allowed to remain on the soil 
surface, it then becomes like the 
brick; it will draw up the moisture 
from the soil below and waste it 
by evaporation into the air. 

Fertilization and in- 
sect control should be 
handled actively, espe- 
cially the war against 
Ue the smaller lice, aphis, 
/ - ants, sow bugs, and all 
their unholy kind. 

It would take a full 
length book to properly 
cover the subject of 
gardening in the South- 
west. It shall not be 
done. But after all is 
considered, the differ- 
ences are not so great. 
There are only a few 
vital things necessary 
here, that are not quite 
so vital elsewhere. The 
outlander starting a 
southwestern garden 










sprinkling between the summer rains may be entirely 
sufficient, but such treatment means death to the south- 
west garden. In Arizona, Nevada, and southern Cali- 
fornia, there may be months of torrid heat between rains. 
Irrigation must be employed. 

The water must be slowly put upon the garden and 
allowed to penetrate deeply. Even after the ground 
appears water logged, it is well to give it much more 
water. Thus will the moisture penetrate to the deeper 


can get all the information needed from other ex-out- 
landers who have been here for a few years and learned 
their lesson. 

Eprror’s Nore.—We have asked several back-yard 
gardeners in various parts of the West to tell Sunset 
readers just what they have found out about western 
garden making. The one next month is by Ira N. Gabriel- 
son of Portland. Other equally interesting experiences 
will follow. Watch for one from your vicinity. 
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Alaska in 
summer 
is NOT 
like this 














HEN speaking of Alas- 

ka, it 1s surprising to 

note the general miscon- 

ception many persons 
have about the possibility of such a 
journey for themselves. They 
seem to think that months of time 
are required, that the trip is ardu- 
ous, even dangerous, and that the 
cost places it within the reach of 
only those of unlimited means. Can 
you believe me when I say that two 
weeks is ample time to take the trip as 
far north as Carcross or Atlin and re- 
turn to Seattle, even allowing one a 
few side trips to interesting points? 
And what a two weeks it is!—a fort- 
night full of majestic scenery, restful 
days at sea, glaciers, and midnight 
sunrises! 

Of course the cost of such a trip 
varies with one’s ability to stick to his 
budget and put aside temptations, 
which are many and varied. As on all 
journeys there is something beautiful 
to buy and there are ways of spending 
money at every turn, if one is so in- 
clined. The actual outlay for steam- 
ship tickets, however, is within the 
reach of almost any vacationist. With 
the special tourist rates $150 to $200 
should cover the cost of your trip from 
Seattle and allow you plenty for tips 
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Says 
Dorothy Irving Mead 


Who Has Lived in 
Alaska and Knows 
W hereof She Speaks 


and other small necessary expendi- 
tures. 

A certain amount of preparation is 
necessary for any ocean voyage and 
this is true of the Alaskan trip. Since 
Alaskan summers are unsettled and 
subject to sudden storms, with heavy 
rains and winds, quickly followed by 
days of hot sunshine, it is well to pre- 
pare yourself for radical changes in 
weather conditions. These storms are 
very short and do not in any way spoil 
the pleasure of the trip. Everything 
soon sparkles in the bright air, and 
fleecy clouds travel swiftly along the 
high snow-covered mountain peaks as 
if scurrying away to hide and bide 
their time for another attack. 

It is not necessary to have an elabo- 
rate wardrobe for the trip. For gen- 
eral wear you will find light sport 
clothes most practical. A light sports 
jacket or woolen sweater will also add 
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Photographs, courtesy Canadian Pacific R. R. Co. 


Hang Your Vacation Hat 
On a Totem Pole 


to your comfort, either as a light 
wrap or to wear on deck under a 
medium weight sport coat. It is 
also well to have a pair of rubbers 
and an umbrella handy, as the 
showers make the coast towns 
sloppy at times. For evening, any 
informal evening dress will be ap- 
propriate. If you are a woman, be 
sure to take a fancy costume or 
your very best dress for the ship’s 
“dress bali,” which usually takes 
place the last evening the ship is at 
sea. 

A camera will add to your pleasure 
for you always enjoy the pictures you 
have taken more than any you can 
buy. Space should be left in your suit- 
case or trunk for the many souvenirs 
you will want; the beautiful Indian 
baskets, moccasins, carved ivory (wal- 
rus tusks), hammered copper and 
silver, nugget jewelry, and pictures 
too tempting to be passed by. 

In planning your trip, as in plan- 
ning your wardrobe, it is well to re- 
member that Alaskan summers are 
short and unsettled. July and August 
are the best months, as then the days 
are usually sunny and long and twi- 
light lingers well into the evening. 
You can, of course, make the trip 
earlier in the season and find the 
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scenery just as beautiful; and, inci- 
dentally, meet fewer tourists. By 
July, plant life has taken advantage 
of the hot sunshine and rich damp 
soil and has painted the mountain 
sides and carpeted the valleys with a 
thick mat of grass, wildflowers, and 
blooming shrubbery, making the 
country a riot of color. 

After leaving the protection of 
Puget Sound, there are several places 
where the ship heaves with ocean cur- 
rents, but practically the whole of the 
trip 1s made in seas protected by a 
breakwater of beantihally green and 
picturesque islands. Seasickness is al- 
most unknown even to the poorest 
sailor. 


LONG the “Inside Passage’”’ (the 

route taken on this trip), there is 
a calm sea, reflecting the rugged coast 
line in its mirror-like surface. At 
times the channel ahead will seem 
blocked by low islands covered with a 
thick forest of vivid green spruce 
trees, but as you draw nearer, the ship 
will weave in and out through an al- 
most hidden passage; the coast line on 
one side of the ship and the lovely 
islands on the ocean side, within a 
stone’s throw of the steamer. The 
shore-line is broken by glaciers and 
waterfalls and the trees grow down to 
the water’s edge. Here and there the 
boat will stop at some fishing port, 
which in many cases is merely a clear- 
ing in the dense forest where the can- 
nery and living-quarters of the work- 
ers are huddled together 
near a rude wharf. At night 
small blinking lights mark 
Indian villages 


i i s, canneries, Soy Sige 1 
and outlying posts. The cry Se Sess 


of the buoy on the rugged 

coast and a quick flash of 

light from a nearby lighthouse 
mark the nearness of a dangerous 
point. 

The towns along the coast are 
rich in history, and in many the 
marks of the Gold Rush days are 
still in evidence. Your first stop 
will be at Ketchikan. If the boat 
docks for a sufficient time, it is 
well worth your while to take a 
taxi and drive through the forests, 
see the oil tankers and fish canner- 
ies, not forgetting the little stream 
back of town where you may have 
the joy of seeing your first “salmon 
run,” a sight not to be missed. 
Ketchikan 1s a thriving wide-awake 
little city—not a dreamer of past 
glory, an idler by the wayside. 

You will then travel on to quaint 
old Wrangell with its broad board 
walks, steep little streets, and 
vivid green trees. One of the chief 
points of interest is the old Catho- 
lic church set in its background of 
snow-capped peaks. Then on to 
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THE ‘great big land up yonder’ 

sits like a queen on her shin- 
ing throne, jewelled with lakes 
and girdled with flowers. She in- 
vites you to visit her kingdom 
this summer. Why not accept?” 


Juneau, nestled down beneath a great 
mountain, and from there to Skag- 
way, the gateway to the Yukon. Here 
your ocean journey ends. You will 
enjoy tramping over this little town, 
so well described in an article by 
Frederick J. Burnett in the June, 
1929, issue of SuNSET. 

Each little town and village is pic- 
turesque and in each you will be 
pleased with the hospitality accorded 
you. Alaska is friendly and you can- 
not help but enjoy every stop. 

From Skagway a short trip into the 
interior by rail over the famous “Trail 
of ’98,” and in to Atlin, British Co- 
lumbia, will give you an opportunity 
to see more than just the coast coun- 
try. You will enjoy a closer view of 
the green valleys covered with tangled 
masses of flowers and wild berries; the 
beautiful snow covered mountains 
and sparkling lakes making an effec- 
tive background. Wild game and fish 
are plentiful and the forests are filled 
with birds, many of which you will 
recognize as your old friends from the 
south. 

You could spend weeks, even 
months in this land, but for the vaca- 
tionist who has but 
two or three weeks to 
play during the year, 
this is a perfect vaca- 
tion trip, giving you 
an opportunity to 
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Skagway, where your 
ocean voyage is ended 


relax and rest while you enjoy the 
wondrous beauty of our last frontier. 

Perhaps Alaska will appeal to you 
so strongly that you will return to 
make your home there. The possibili- 
ties for the future of Alaska are great. 
Its resources present a wonderful vir- 
gin field for development. When you 
think of Alaska, you undoubtedly 
think of ice and snow, miners with dog 
teams madly rushing to and from 
their gold mines; or you vision a fur 
clad trapper “mushing”’ his trap-line. 
These visions, though picturesque, 
you will find are not true of our 
Alaska of today. Mining is generally 
carried on by large companies who 
employ men for the summer season, 
and sometimes even operate in the 
winter months. The old-time miner 
with a plaid shirt and gold pan is 
rare, though mining still remains a 
very important industry. However, 
do not think of going to Alaska to 
enter this field without first being sure 
of employment, for, as in any other 
industry, there is a limit to the num- 
ber of employees needed to carry on 
the work. Fishing is becoming more 
important in Alaska each year, and 
during the summer months you will 
find the coast dotted with canneries. 


HE country as a whole is densely 
wooded, and aside from their 
beauty, the forest reaches are a 
source “of future wealth in lumber. 
There is also another growing in- 
dustry—that of the reindeer. Though 
this field is new as yet, and little 
known, it presents possibilities and 
has promise. 

With so firm a foundation for the 
future, and such a bounty of wealth of 
resources, Alaska is indeed a land of 
opportunity, as well as the land of 
happy vacations. 
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Another Desert Beauty — 


The Night 


Blooming 
Cereus 


By 


Matt O. Benscoe 


of Florence, 
Arizona 


MONG the many 
beautiful trea- 
sures which are 
found on the 

deserts of the Southwest, 
perhaps the most beauti- 
ful and unusual is the 
night - blooming cereus, 
scientifically known as 
Peniocereus greggi. To 
the native Mexicans it is 
known as Saramatraca. 
Ordinarily it is found grow- 
ing in a secluded clump of 
greasewood or mesquite, more 
frequently in greasewood as 
that affords the best shade and 
protection. It grows mostly at alti- 
tudes of from 1,000 to 3,500 feet above 
sea level. Many who have lived in the 
Southwest all their lives have never 
seen this marvelous plant and would 

ass by it unnoticed, as it parades its 
edi and fragrance only at night. 
Indians are quite familiar with it and 
make use of the tuber for medicinal 
purposes. 

The night-blooming cereus grows 
from a tuber the color of which is 
somewhat like a light sweet potato 
while the shape resembles a stubby 
carrot. In size these tubers vary, 
some being as small as the end of a 
finger while others are as large as a 
tub and weigh a hundred pounds or 
more. The large ones must be very 
old—perhaps fifty years or more. As 
with many other desert plants, it 
seems that as long as conditions are 
favorable, they keep on growing. 
These tubers are extremely hardy and 
are often found with scars caused by 
the rodents of the desert eating into 
them. This is evidence that they are 
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not a savory dish, else they would be 
completely devoured, according to 
the rules of the desert life. At times 
when near a wash or arroyo, the top 
will become exposed by the dirt wash- 
ing away, which is not conducive to 


its growth. In common with other 
desert plants during the rainy season, 
the tuber as well as the stock become 
large, strong, and healthy in appear- 
ance. When the droughts come on, 
they shrink and shrivel up. After a 
long and protracted dry spell, if one 
digs carefully around a large tuber, it 
will be found to have shriveled enough 
so that one’s hand may be inserted in 
the intervening spaces between the 
dirt and tuber. 


"THE stems of the cereus grow from 
2 to 4 feet high. They are fluted 
very much like a sahuaro to which 
they are related, but on a much 
smaller scale, and are protected by 
short, sharp spines. 

Except when broken and new 
growth starts, the age of the plant is 
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Tubers and blossom. 
Photographed in 
the author’s garden 


largely determined by 
the number of branches. 
Under favorable condi- 
tions, when receiving 
more than the ordinary 
amount of moisture and 
when well protected and 
shaded, the stems of the 
cereus will attain a height 

of 5 or 6 feet. The plant 

is very frail, and the 
clump of bushes in which 
it grows serves both as a 
prop to keep it upright and 
as shade to protect it from the 
hot sun. Should a stem be 


broken, another shoots up with the 


next warm wet spell. 

The blossoms of a cereus resemble 
the water lily to a great extent, with 
the fragrance of a trailing arbutus. 
The coloring is nearly always laven- 
der with a pure white tip. The laven- 
der is underneath the large petals and 
extends over their tips; it varies from 
a very light shade to almost a deep 
purple. They are extremely fragrant, 
and when a number of blossoms bloom 
the same night in any vicinity, the 
surrounding atmosphere is a paradise 
of perfume. As a rule when there are 
more than three or four blossoms on a 
plant, they do not all bloom the same 
night. About half of them will bloom 
one night and the others perhaps a 
week or ten days later. The plant 
rarely has more than 8 or 10 blossoms, 
but on rare occasions it has been 
known to have as many as 20 or more. 
Such a plant has attained a height of 
5 or 6 feet. Twelve is the most I have 
seen at one time, all in bloom on the 
same night. (Continued on page 69 
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Every Generation Finds Adventure and Peace in 


eA Home on the Rolling Deep” 


all manner of trafficking, con- 
tacting, and peppy go-getting, 
let us be thankful that there still 
remain, for our reassurance, boats, 


I: a snappy generation, filled with 


Says 


Almira Bailey 


family gathered unhappily around a 
common washtub. Not two nights 
between San Francisco and Seattle 
in those days—often three weeks, 
and longer, in bad weather. 


big, sea-going boats—unhurried, leis- A Seattle Writer Speed and romance are not stran- 
urely, sea-going boats. Although Who Knows How to gers, but kinfolks. The clipper was 
even they have grown speedy, enor- P : chiefly romantic for its speed, speed 
mously so, and scheduled and ridicu- Paint Word Pictures being a relative term. Even the names 


lously on time to fit a printed time 
table. 

Blurbs brag that “The modern steamer has met the 
challenge of the speed age, and coastwise steamers now 
rival the fastest trains.” Even so, they never hurry. 
“She’s coming right along,” we say of some lordly ship 
coming into port, but we never catch her hurrying. Now, 
trains hurry—quite obviously. It is their nature, for they 
are of the earth. But boats adapt the vast rhythms of the 
deep sea and only the throb of a mighty reserve indicates 
their terrible progress. 

Passengers leave San Francisco, and five days later, 
they are bathing in Hawaiian waters. Vancouver and 
Australia are made neighborly by the fast, crack steamers 
that pass between them. A Japanese grandee smiles and 
’ bows at the crowds on the dock at Yokohama, and twelve 
days later, the astonished and still smiling gentleman is 
being driven through the streets of Seattle, while the 
sirens and motorcycles of Yankee cops guard his passage. 
And still, not all this speed causes perturbation in the 
serene and stately going of these great ocean liners. 

Nor has modernism robbed the ocean-goer of its ro- 
mance. Barber shops and beauty parlors, connecting 
baths and twin beds and all the accessories, parts, and 
repletions that make the “modern boat a floating hotel,” 
cannot dispel the thrill of going to 
sea in a boat. And when night 
shuts down about the traveler, 
even the traveler in a de luxe state- 
room, there is still the deep, dark 
mystery of the sea outside. He 
may dress for dinner and dine to 
the tune of an orchestra, but back 
of the shrill music, there will beat 
the deep resonance of the sea, and 
under his feet, there will be a mis- 
chievous lurch of the carpet to 

rove that this is not a hotel but a we 
boat. . 

Possibly the modern boat is not 
less, but more, romantic than the 
old windjammer. Old Timers who, 
as children, came by way of the 
Isthmus and others who came ‘4 


























and then up to Portland or lap: » Ve 
Puget Sound by brig or bark- oe us, fi 
antine, by ship or schooner, » 
tell stories of spanking breezes , 4 
that failed to spank and fly- f 
ing sails that failed to fly, of ’ 
long, anchored intervals, of 
terrifying storms, and of 
those times when the ship’s 
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of clippers soared and lifted—Flying 

Cloud, Witch of the Waves, Shooting 
Star, Lightning, Flying Dragon, Storm King, Golden 
Fleece, and Flying Fish. What an urge for speed was 
theirs in the days of ’49 when 775 vessels left the Atlantic 
Coast for California in one year. 

Sailing vessels that were not clippers had nice names, 
although not so fancy. ‘“‘Sarah” was a favorite and Sarah 
Warren, Sarah Parker, and Sarah Stone were all coastwise 
carriers of the fifties, chiefly engaged in bringing lumber 
from the North to build up San Francisco and returning 
with groceries for Puget Sound. 


HE first steamboat on the Pacific Coast was The 

Beaver. This was before Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
or Seattle were born, and Marcus Whitman was just 
crossing overland. The Beaver was built in England for 
the service of the rich Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
King and 150,000 people attended her launching on the 
Thames as she left for the ends of the world, the Columbia 
River. Not trusting her to steam she crossed under can- 
vas, around the Horn, over to the Sandwich Islands, and 
up a Columbia, where she was launched as a steamboat 
in 1836. 

For years she was an ideal, but it was not until 20 years 
later that steamboats flying the stars and stripes ap- 
peared to any extent on the coast, and then they 
were frail affairs, sidewheelers or propellers brought 
in on the decks of sailing vessels. But they were the 
forbears of the magnificent creatures that lord the 
Pacific today. 

Not to be heretical, we will say that there was one 
romance of sails and another of boats, modern. Cer- 
tainly this is romance—to be able to step from the 
horn-honking and raucous trafficking of any city on 
the coast, into the spacious and leisurely atmosphere 
of sea-going boats. One may be on his way only from 
Los Angeles to San Diego, from San Francisco to 
Portland, from Victoria to Seattle, and still it will be 
an ocean voyage, and his friends will come down with 
bouquets and wave him good-bye because 
he’s sai/ing—not motoring, not bicycling, 

not hiking—but sailing. 

And no matter how all taut and 
tight he is with work and worries, 
the sea will get him and the boat 

will gather him into its un- 
hurriedness. The dock will 
grow dim in the distance 
and all his bothers that 
seemed so big on land, will 
diminish until they are lost, 
completely lost, in the vast 
solitudes of the ocean. 
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The Old Windjammer 


Cri MSON her sails in the setting sun, 
Swift as the winging gull, 

Heading straight through the Golden Gate 
With the world before her hull! 


From an Etching by 
Louis J. Rocers 


Verse by Peccy PALMER 
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We Prescribe 
New Curtains 


and Draperies 


Or 











Tired 


COLORLESS room may 

be changed completely 

by renewing the curtains 

and draperies. Consider 
the possibilities of the delightful 
fabrics of cotton, rayon, or silk 
which may be purchased at trif- 
ling cost and made into filmy 
transparent curtains or colorful 
and graceful side draperies. The be- 
wildering display of decorative tex- 
tiles seen in our stores today shows 
that the popular trend is toward gayer 
and more lustrous fabrics. 

Nets of various kinds will always be 
popular for glass curtains in our west- 
ern homes, since in nearly all sunny 
rooms something is needed to soften 
the light as it comes through the win- 
dows. If the view is agreeable, the 
material should be transparent 
enough to see through easily, hence 
the popularity of net. Fine nets may 
be used in bedrooms, not only to 
soften the light, but also for privacy. 
The finer textures suit the average 
bedroom better than the coarser ones 
which are for living and dining-rooms. 
Some rough texture Spanish rooms 
will take the coarse, heavy mesh com- 
monly called fishnet, but this should 
never be used with smooth walls and 
polished woods. 

Let the texture and character of 
your transparent draperies harmonize 
as closely as possible with the room in 
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Says 


Edgar Harrison Wileman 


INTERIOR DECORATING CONSULTANT 
BARKER BROS., LOS ANGELES 


which you hang them. Marquisettes, 
voiles, gauzes, scrims, and grenadines 
are all suitable for transparent glass 
curtains. Where heavier material is 
required for greater privacy, more 
subdued light, or to shut out an ob- 
jectionable view, casement cloth, 
pongee silk or any other thin opaque 
material may be used. These heavier 
materials are often hung on rings with 
cords and pulleys to allow them to be 
drawn across the windows or opened 
at will, and in.such cases may take 
the place of roller blinds. 


LASS curtains should be made 

very full, and, if the windows are 
of the casement type and open in, 
they may be attached to the window 
frames and reach the sill. On double 
hung windows and casements which 
open out, the curtains are usually 
hung on the upper window casing 
and reach to the bottom of the aprons. 
Many formal rooms call for glass cur- 
tains of almost the same length as the 
side draperies under which they hang, 
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irrespective of the actual length 
of the windows themselves. Most 
of the sheer translucent materials 
are manufactured in colors and 
may be used to modernize many a 
dull room; a north room may 
often be given an effect of sun- 
shine coming through by using a 
gold or golden yellow fabric for 
glass curtains. 

Where curtains are made to order, 
many attractive touches may be put 
into them according to the amount 
one wishes to spend; if time and in- 
clination permit making them at 
home, great care must be exercised to 
see that measures are correct, hems 
and seams straight, and that plenty 
of fullness is allowed; then tucks, 
flounces, and scallops may be added 
to suit the style of room and the per- 
sonality of the occupant. Modern 
effects may be obtained by using two 
or three different colored voiles, one 
behind the other, or by adding col- 
ored ruffles around the curtains. Trim, 
tailored effects are, however, in far 
better taste than a great number of 
frills; while artificial flowers, em- 
broidered or painted butterflies, and 
such decorative superfluities should 
be studiously avoided. 

It is possible to decorate a simpie 
room with the use of glass curtains 
alone but it takes side draperies to 
furnish and complete a room success- 
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fully. Even if the room has plain 
walls and a plain rug and these be 
colorless, there is still an opportunity 
to introduce life, color, and character 
through the use of colorful side drap- 
eries with a definite design. For the 
average room with plain walls, a fig- 
ured drapery fabric should be used; 
on the other hand, figured walls need 
plain or striped side curtains. The 
functions of a window are to admit 
light and air, and to permit one to 
see out. Draperies hung at the win- 
dow should not interfere with these 
functions. Windows, therefore, should 
not be overdraped, neither should 
rods, poles, and drapery hardware be 
placed where they would prevent a 
window opening or closing properly. 
Glass curtains may be hung from a 
small rod running through the top 
part or may have small rings sewed at 
the back of the heading, which, when 
hung from a small rod, allow the cur- 
tains to be pushed backward and for- 
ward easily. In order to hang well, 
most light-weight fabrics need leaded 
tapes at the bottom, which are intro- 
duced into the hem and show very 
little. 


MALL curtains for bathrooms and 

kitchens should be made of easily 
laundered material, or some one of 
the newer washable fabrics such as 
“Sta-dry,” which has a small colorful 
design and is not affected by steam or 
dampness. It is entirely waterproof, 
yet contains no rubber. 

Many architectural defects may be 
overcome by the judicious use of side 
draperies and the manner of hanging 
them. A very narrow window may 
be given a wider appearance by set- 
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Above, net glass curtains and chintz 
draperies ina ‘‘farm house’’ bedroom 
On opposite page, a simple drapery 
scheme for casement windows 


ting out the rod or pole several inches 
on either side and letting the draperies 
extend over the wall past the window 
frames. Added height may be given 
a window in the same way by placing 
the pole higher or by hanging the side 
draperies from a valance which ex- 
tends a short distance 
above the window. A 
valance carried down over 
the window will decrease 
its height and should not 
be used this way unless 
the effect of lowering the 
height of a window is de- 
sired. Draperiesin general 
should follow the struc- 
tural lines of the window. 
Valances may be shaped 
to conform to some par- 
ticular style of furnishing, 
but should not have lines 
which disregard the shape 
of the window entirely. 
Consequently, the semi- 
circular shaped window 
so common in our west- 
ern homes, especially of 
the Spanish style, should 
be draped with curved 
lines to follow the outline 


te 


Ruffled cretonne 
curtains are 
smart with dec- 
orated Monterey 
furniture in green 
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Second in a Sertes 
of Articles on Re- - 


newing the Charm 
of Your Home 





ot the circle. This costs 
a little more than run- 
ning a straight rod across 
the top, but certainly ad- 
heres to that principle of 
interior decoration which 
teachesus thatlineshould 
follow structure. Other 
shaped windows should 
be treated according to 
their requirements; each 
window or group of win- 
dows is a separate prob- 
lem and should be given 
careful study. In general, 
all curtains should hang from the 
same level, even though the windows 
do not actually reach the same height. 
Naturally there will be exceptions to 
this rule which is intended for the 
average room and not for the excep- 
tional one. 

With regard to drapery fabrics, the 
selection should be made after duecon- 
sideration of the type of house, func- 
tion of the room, personal preference, 
and desired durability. (Cont. on p.28) 
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Plain gold taffeta drap- 





It is usual for customers 





eries set off amber 





to ask a salesperson in a 
drapery department“What 
are they using for side 
draperies?” without giving 
any information regarding 
the house or room in which 
they are to be used. It is 
not a question of what my 
next door neighbor uses or 
what my relatives use; the 
question is, “What does 
my room require, seeing 
that it already has a fig- 
ured rug in which rose pre- 
dominates, a plain sand 
colored wall, walnut wood- 
work, and damask up- 
holstery on sofa and 
chairs?” As a matter of 
fact everything is being 
used today for the draping 
of windows. Some fabrics 
are newer than others, but 
even the older ones have 
their place. Damasks, for 
example, have been woven 
for many centuries, first 
by hand and then by ma- 
chinery and still they have 
an important place in our 
decorative schemes. They 











painted furniture and 
plum colored carpet in 
this‘‘modern’’ bedroom 


Cretonne in general may 
be used wherever an effec- 
tive, inexpensive fabric is 
required for curtains. It 
should naturally be chosen 
with due regard to the 
room in which it is to be 
placed but may be used 
freely in modern homes or 
homes needing to be made 
modern. There are very 
few exceptions to the rule 
that all side draperies 
should be lined. Some re- 
quire interlining to make 
them hang better and to 
render them more opaque, 
but in any case a sateen 
lining is recommended in 
order to protect them from 
sun and dirt, and also to 
give a uniformity of ap- 
pearance from the outside 
of the house. 

Hardware should be like 
the existing fixtures in the 
room. Wrought iron rods 





are used when a formal or 








semi-formal effect is de- 
sired and where color is 
needed with but little pat- 
tern. Silky damasks harmonize with 
polished mahogany and the lustrous 
Oriental rugs or their reproductions. 

Velours, which are usually cheap 
reproductions of velvets, are still used 
where a rich effect is desired at a low 
cost. The better decorators, however, 
avoid them because they are so com- 
monplace, and they prefer to use 
fabrics with more character. 

Figured linens are popular today 
for many rooms in various styles of 
houses. Formerly they belonged ex- 
clusively to the old 
English or Colonial 
house, but today they 
are used in Spanish 
homes as well. Bold 
designs, bright colors, 
and coarse textures 
suit theaverage Span- 
ish home, but as the 
linens are made in 
such a variety of pat- 
terns, colors, and 
qualities, it is not dif- 
ficult to select a suit- 
able style even for a 
bedroom or nursery. 


Rose and green 
linen draperies 
with theatrical 
gauze glass cur- 
tains are at home 
with Monterey 
furniture 
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Photographs, courtesy of Barker Bros. 


Another popular fabric for drap- 
eries is the inexpensive cretonne which 
finds a correct place in all homes. One 
type is the old Colonial Toile de Jouy 
with a quaint charm all its own. An- 
other is the reversible warp print with 
its soft colors and blurred design. 
Then there is the chintz, glazed and 
semi-glazed, the former often used for 
colorful roller shades in kitchen, bath, 
sunroom, or breakfast room, the latter 
making smart draperies for any room 
in the house. (Photograph on page 27.) 
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i and rings are correct for 
Spanish homes and may be 
used in old English rooms 

also. Dull old brass, however, is more 

typical of the old English and Colonial 
styles. 

The gay cretonnes and linens are 
often hung on wooden poles and rings, 
painted to match certain colors found 
in the fabric used. Painted cornices, 
fabric covered poles, polished metal 
rods, and various types of valances 
are other means of hanging draperies 
in use today. 

Renew the charm of your home, a 
room at a time if necessary, by intro- 
ducing some of these 
new bright fabrics; 
hang them in this 
modern way and en- 
joy the effect created 
on your house, your 
friends, and yourself. 

Editor's Note:—If 
you wish to help in 
renewing the charm 
of your western home, 
write to SunsETMag- 
azine for help. Be 
sure, though, to state 
your questions clearly 
and concisely, de- 
scribing in detail the 
rooms you are hoping 
to improve. Address 
Sunset Magazine, 
San Francisco, and 
enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 
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HEN John McCrae, the 

Canadian doctor who died 

in Flanders, wrote those 

famous lines beginning “In 
Flanders Fields the poppies blow” 
during the World War, he was think- 
ing of the wild red corn poppy which 
grows in the wheat fields of Europe, 
just as one often finds the orange 
California poppy on the ranches in its 
native state. This European flower 
has been a most important one from a 
garden standpoint, though it is only a 
little, wild annual. From it the Rev. 
W. Wilks raised the race we call 
Shirley poppies after the little English 
place where he lived. The wild form, 
Papaver rhoeas, is always red with a 
black base, and one day, finding a 
single flower with a white edge, he 
saved the seed from it; thereafter, by 
eliminating all forms with the dark 
base, he was eventually able to give 
us the lovely whites, pinks, salmons, 
and orange-reds which brighten gar- 
dens all over the world. They were all 
derived from that single seed pod, a 
wonderful example of development 
wholly by selection. 

These Shirley poppies, with finely 
cut, green, hairy foliage, form one of 
the great groups of annual poppies. 
Of late years they have been further 
selected, so that we get strains, one 
developed by the late Luther Bur- 
bank, in which are found lavender and 
smoky shades, and others giving 
double flowers, the latter offered in 
England as Ryburgh hybrids and in 
California as Eldorado poppies. These 
hardy annuals are of the easiest cul- 
ture. Sow either in fall or spring, 
right where the plants are to grow, 
for these poppies 


For Pacific Gardens 


By 


Sydney B. Mitchell 
Whose Garden Proves 
That He Knows Poppies 


into premature bloom and early death. 
They should not be closer than six 
inches apart, if good flowers and a 
long season are expected. While they 
may, of course, be grown in any sunny 
place, they are especially useful as a 
summer covering of tulip beds, to hide 
the drying foliage and give summer 
flowers. The water they need will 
neverhurtthebulbs. 


has been said of sowing the Shirleys is 
true of them. In effect they are less 
dainty, but in growth more husky and 
better for background or for planting 
in rough places. The single Shirley 
poppies are deservedly the most ad- 

mired for their beautiful colorings. 
Perennial poppies can best be con- 
sidered in three groups: the Alpine 
and Iceland section; the big Oriental 
poppies; and two species, Papaver 
pilosum and P. rup- 


rifragum, which are 





The Shirley poppies 
are lovely for cut- 
ting, though they 
do not last very 
long. It is best to 
pick them early in 
the morning just as 
the buds open and 
get them into water 
at once. This is true 
of nearly all poppies. 

The other annual 
poppies are nearly 
all derived from 
Papaver somnifer- 








Sutton’s Pink Gem 


intermediate in size ° 
and growth. 
Papaver alpinum, 
from the high moun- 
tains of Europe, 
forms neat tufts of 
finely cut, grayish- 
green foliage from 
which arise on stems 
of about six inches, 
the daintiest little 
single flowers of 
white, buff, yellow, 
salmon, and orange- 








um, the opium pop- 
py, as can readily 
be seen from their smooth, grayish- 
green foliage and their taller and more 
vigorous growth. Some of the single 
ones are quite stunning in flower, 
though rather ephemeral. Twenty 
years ago I saw a group growing 
nearly four feet high, happy in the 
sandy soil of a Pacific Grove garden, 
and I still remember the big mauve 

flowers with darker 





are very difficult to 
transplant. The one 
mistake is in get- 
ting them too thick, 
for the seed is very 
small and germi- 
nates very freely. 
By mixing it with 
many times its bulk 
of dry sand, it is 
easier to distribute 
it more evenly and 
sparsely, but still it 
will be necessary to 
thin out the little 
plants before they 
crowd each other 








Iceland Poppy 


spots at the base of 
each petal. There 
are also  scarlets, 
whites, and pinks. 
The double forms 
are generally called 
peony flowered if 
the edges of the 
petals are smooth, 
and carnation flow- 
ered when they are 
cut or fringed, giv- 
ing the effect of a 
rosette. They are 
all exceedingly easy 
to grow, but re- 
member thatall that 
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red. They are too 
delicate in appear- 
ance and in growth to be subjected to 
the rough and tumble of the her- 
baceous border, but if you have a rock 
garden, give them a place there, 
preferably in light soil with which a 
good deal of gravel or crushed rock 
has been mixed, for they like a cool 
root run and good drainage. They 
have to be raised from seed, and 
should be pricked out from the seed 
pans into flats or potted up before 
finally going into the garden. Though 
called perennials, I have been unable 
to keep on old plants, and, in Califor- 
nia at least, I believe they are best 
treated as biennials. 

Papaver nudicaule is just like the 
Alpine poppy in growth but much 
larger in foliage and flowers, taller in 
stem, and more robust in habit. Com- 
ing from Iceland, its preferences are 
obviously for a hard, unbroken winter 
and a cool summer—those who have 
noted how happy it is at Lake Louise 
in the Canadian Rockies will agree 
with this—so our coastal climate is 
not perfect for it. Particularly as one 
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goes south to warmer winters and 
drier summers is it a struggle to 
achieve success. However, itiseasy 
enough on the north Pacific Coast, 
and California gardeners had bet- 
ter raise it from seed sown in sum- 
mer, plant it out about October, 
and flower it in spring—that is, 
treat it as a biennial rather than carry 
it through a long dry summer after 
flowering. Where summers are cool 
and the seed can be sown under glass 
it is even possible to treat the Iceland 
poppy as an annual. There have been 
a number of improvements of late 
years over the original white, yellow, 
and orange-red, the Excelsior and 
Sunbeam strains having other colors, 
the Coonara selection from Australia 
many pink shades, and the named 
variety Tangerine being a_ lovely 
color for cut flower work. Iceland 
poppies are good for table decoration. 
In culture, give a sandy soil, good 
drainage and a cool place if possible. 
Intermediate between these and 
the big orientals come two far less 
grown perennial poppies. They should 
be tried by California gardeners, as 
they are both Mediterranean plants 
and, though larger and coarser than 
the Iceland poppies, far more drought 
resistant and likely to be perennial. 
Papaver pilosum is a hairy-leaved 
plant from the mountains of Greece, 
carrying several apricot or champagne 
colored flowers on each eighteen-inch 
stem; while Papaver ruprifragum, 
from Morocco, in growth somewhat 
like a perennial Shirley poppy, has 
tawny orange flowers 
borne on its eines 


eA Garden Picture 


The Soft Salmon Pink of the 
Oriental Poppy, Mrs. Perry, ts 
Lovely Combined with Blue Anchusa 


single stems of a foot or more. Both 
come so easily from seed that if plants 
cannot be readily found in nurseries, a 
batch can quickly be grown from seed, 
which is offered by several English 
seedsmen. 


Me?! barbaric in their splendor of 
glowing orange reds were older 
oriental poppies, forms of Papaver 
orientale and its variety P. bracteatum. 
We still want such brilliant color as 
we now get from the bigger and stiffer- 
stemmed varieties like Royal Scarlet. 
But, as such colors cannot be used 
everywhere, we should be glad that 
breeders have extended the range so 
that we now have crimsons like Ori- 
flamme and Mrs. Fisher, and soft 
salmon pinks like Mrs. Perry and 
Princess Victoria Louise. There is a 
dark maroon one (Mahony), a white 
with maroon base blotches (Perry’s 
White), and several cerise and apricot 
named varieties. Smaller forms and 
some with fringed flowers are also 
appearing. 

Oriental poppies are easily raised 
from seed, but a very large proportion 
will come in the red shades of the orig- 
inal even when the seed is collected 
from flowers of pink or other colors. 


Sow thinly in flats of prepared soil, 
and transplant and move into the 
garden preferably in fall. Butif you 
want to be sure of your colors or 
forms, it will be necessary to buy 
named varieties, which are the best 
selections of thousands of seed- 
lings. Theseare increased simply by 
the amateur through dividing the big 
clumps into smaller pieces in the early 
fall, never in spring; or, commercially, 
by cutting up the roots into pieces an 
inch or so long and potting them up. 

One of the most striking pictures | 
ever saw was of a big stretch of Orien- 
tal poppies on the outskirts of a gar- 
den. The best location for such a 
planting is the same as with spring 
flowering bulbs—where they will not 
be too much in evidence when their 
foliage dies down after flowering. 
Perhaps a cheap vigorous gladiolus, 
like Prince of Wales or the once much- 
grown Mrs. Francis King, might be 
planted among them in early summer 
to give a later color effect in the same 
place. If clumps are planted in the 
hardy herbaceous border there should 
never be more than one variety in 
each clump. 

Long as clumps of Oriental poppies 
are doing well, leave them alone, be- 
cause after division, they will take 
some time to again reach their best. 
If planted in California where sum- 
mers are dry, give them heavy soak- 
ings with water in early summer and 
in August and September. Sprinkling 
is of no value, as their parsnip-like 
roots are deep in the ground, where 
water does not 

penetrate easily. 



































Last year in the National Yard and Garden Contest, this garden was one of the 
prize-winners. It belongs to Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Monson, Mayfield, California 
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Gwynn Officer, Architect, Presents 


eA Little House of Wood 


R. and Mrs. Hathaway have two children, 

Muriel and Bob. They keep no servants. 

They owned a lot 54x125, located on a level 

southeast corner in a thriving western city. 

When they came to interview the architect, they speci- 
fied an inexpensive house which would fit their family 
needs. They wanted particularly a private garden, not 
because the street was unsightly, but because they desired 
the pleasures of suburban life without moving far from 
Mr. Hathaway’s work. The two can be combined. 
The house pictured here is the architect’s answer. It 
is a house of English type, 


tegral part of the garden. There is a four-foot fence 
around the garden which serves to give to the house a 
little remoteness from the passersby without being too 
formal or prison-like. The high evergreen hedge around 
the enclosed garden makes it quite private, so that it 
serves as an outdoor living-room, simple and informal, 
mostly lawn with a little planting. With colorful garden 
furniture, it is a place to live and to entertain friends in 
spring, summer, and autumn. 

A study of the floor plan will reveal how conveniently 
and compactly the house is arranged. Since Mrs. Hath- 
away does most of her own 
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work, particular attention 
has been given to circulation 
or the ability to get from 
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The living part of the : 
house has been placed as far 
from the street as possible 
and made to become an in- 
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room to room with fewest 
steps. Note, too, that every 
room affords plenty of wall 
space for furniture. All in 
all the Hathaways are much 
pleased with theircozy home. 


MR. P MRS. 
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As lovely as they are 
varied are the shapes 
and colors in glass- 
ware from which one ) 
may choose in shops 





Fostoria glasses, 
shown, are from S. & 
G. Gump; the diri- 
| gold compote is from 
Dirigold Company 


How Western Hostesses 


E gathered for a cup of tea— 
as ladies so very often do— 
and as we sat before our 
friend’s hearth and sipped 

her Orange Pekoe and ate almost 

greedily of her tiny, open-faced sand- 

wiches and luscious ice-box 

cake, we talked. As the euca- 

lyptus log burned lazily and 

its fragrant smoke curled up 

into the dimness of the chim- 

ney, we spoke of many things, 

reverting at last to the subject nearest 

to a woman’s heart—home and home- 

making. 

The talk turned to refrigeration. 
Some of the girls owned electric re- 
frigerators, some owned _ice-cooled 
ones. I, as a scribbler, kept my ears open, and here are a 
few of the best ideas I gleaned. Having tested many 
recipes and looked well into many points concerning the 
subject, I believe that most women are less interested in 
the mechanical aspect of refrigerators, which may be read 
in manufacturers’ booklets, than in the performance of a 
refrigerator. 

Buy your refrigerator from a reputable firm which may 
be depended upon to service it if necessary, and who will 
gladly keep you supplied with the latest leaflets of tested 
recipes which will permit you to use your box to the best 
effect. 

Look to the cabinet to be very certain that it is well in- 
sulated. If you are purchasing an ice-box, you are plan- 
ning to supply it with ice. See, then, that you will benefit 
by the entire amount of cold radiation from that i ice, 
which is possible only in a perfectly insulated box. 
Latches on the doors should work easily and well. A drop 
of sewing-machine oil applied occasionally will help them. 
Never leave the doors open and do not put warm food 
into the refrigerator. It will raise the temperature ma- 
terially. 

As the storage space for the family’s food, the refrigera- 
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Use 


the 


efrigerator 


By life of the finish. 
Doris Hudson Moss 


tor cannot be too clean. A chlorine 
solution, properly diluted, acts as a 
cleanser, germicide, and deodorant. 
Soon the chlorine odor will vanish, 
leaving the box sweetly wholesome. 
The exterior of the refrigerator 
should be polished as often as 
one’s best furniture. For a 
white enameled cabinet, auto- 
mobile polish is effective, and 
furniture polish on a var- 
nished box will prolong the 


One should defrost a mechanical re- 
frigerator when the frost collects too 
thickly on the cooling unit. This frost 
is formed of the moisture collected from 
the air inside the refrigerator. If it is 
not disposed of, it will retard refrigeration. If the power 
is turned off and the door opened, the box will defrost in 
about ten hours. As the moisture in the frost absorbs 
odors, it seems cleaner never to let the frost accumulate 
for too long a period. A box in constant use is best de- 
frosted every two or three weeks. It is wise to keep all 
foods in the box covered, if possible. There are such in- 
triguing and pretty jars, crocks, and covered bowls to be 
had that one’s refrigerator may surely be well supplied 
with these practical containers. The glass ones are very 
efficient in result because one may see their contents 
without lifting the lids. 


T is economical and practical to buy foods in large 

quantities for an electrical refrigerator. Fish will keep 
perfectly if frozen and will give off no odor. Place it in 
the tray below the freezing unit. It is a known fact that 
with the absence of heat comes the discontinuance of 
odor. 

Oven glass, tough as it is, should never be transferred 
from freezing temperature to a hot oven. 

Never thaw frozen meats or fish in water. They should 
be allowed to thaw out slowly at room temperature. 
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Glass fruit-jars are useful in keep- 
ing liquids in the refrigerator because 
they may be well covered and do not 
spill easily. 

Lettuce is best kept in a tightly 
covered container in the lower section of the box. 

Tomatoes may be scalded for peeling, cooled, and 
placed in the lower section, and then peeled with ease just 
before serving. 

Lacking a better container, a tin cracker-box enameled 
a dainty color holds a goodly amount of vegetables neatly 
and with no mingling of odors. 

Sandwiches may be made several hours before using if 
they are wrapped about with a dampened cloth and then 
wrapped in waxed paper. 


APER cases and dishes as well as cups are a help in the 

refrigerator. The large paper dishes conveniently hold 
leftovers if waxed paper is fastened snugly over them. 
Rubber bands help to accomplish this. You will, I be- 
lieve, find them pleasant substitutes for soiled dishes. 
The tiny nut-cups of paper make pretty containers for 
relishes, sauces for fish, hors d’oeuvres, and jellies. It is 
most convenient to place these little cups on a tray, set 
them in the refrigerator, then place them on the table 
from the same tray. I have found that this is true, too, of 
the plaited cups commonly used for bon-bons. They are 
in color, usually, and very pretty, but if handled after 
filling, their accordion-like plaits expand and the effect is 
disastrous. They may, however, be safely used if placed 
on a tray. It is nice to paste flower seals on the paper 
cups which are to hold desserts. I like paraffined cups 
best because no matter how long ice cream is kept in 
them, the flavor of paper never perméates the food. 

It seems nearly useless to point to that subject which is 
of most importance in considering a refrigerator: health. 
In this age of interest in bacteria and bacterial growth, it 
seems that our first action in homemaking should be 
toward securing for our foodstuffs a safe cupboard which 
has a temperature of not more than 50 degrees F., below 
which temperature bacteria do not flourish. Only a 
good refrigerator will give this temperature and pro- 
tection. 

My friends at the tea table were most interested in 
frozen desserts and salads and fancy ice cubes for frosted 
drinks. They all agreed that the mousse desserts were 

most successfully 

made in mechan- 
ical refrigerat- 
ors. Theseare 
composed 


Plain ice cream 
may be bought 
in bulk, and 
molded and 
decorated 

at home 
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General Electric refrigerator, courtesy 
of L. H. Bennett Co., Vollrath enamel- 
ware, also meats, fruits, and other 
foods, from Goldberg, Bowen & Co. 
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A fruit mousse which occupies the freezing 
compartment interferes not at all with the 
primary purpose of the electric refrigerator 


of whipped cream, flavoring or fruit, and sugar. They 
may be easily molded and they freeze with an even 
smoothness. For everyday use, however, they are prob- 
ably too rich and too expensive. My family like the many 
variations of milk sherbets. After the pureed fruit and 
syrup have been frozen stiff in the freezing unit, turn it 
into a chilled bowl and with the rotary beater, whip toa 
frothy consistency, then add the whites of eggs, beaten 
stiff. This makes for smoothness. Gelatine helps to give 
a smooth quality, too. 

I find it pleasant to buy ice cream in bulk, and then 
force it firmly into a mold. I place it in the freezing unit 
and when it is set, remove it from the mold by dipping 
quickly into cold water. Then I freeze it again to set the 
outer surface of the mold. For decorating the mold, I 
whip cream and add flavoring and powdered sugar, and 1 
teaspoonful of cornstarch for every 4 pint of cream. The 
cornstarch helps to hold up the cream. This mixture I 
color delicately and pipe on the mold, using the pastry 
tube, then I set the mold again in the refrigerator freezing 
chamber and chill until the cream is frozen. I like first to 
draw the design of decoration on the mold with a tooth- 
pick, then it is easier to keep an even line when I use the 
pastry tube. 

Mayonnaise should be kept cool 
in the refrigerator, but is better un- 
frozen. It is likely to separate if re- 
moved to a warmer temperature 
after freezing. 

And now, turn to page 63. There 
you will find a few good, practical re- 
cipes for the mechanical refrigerator. 


Pink paper doilies from 
The White House; ice- 
cream mold from Golden 
State Milk Products 
Co.; roses from Podesta 
€§ Baldocchi Floral Co.; 
green plates in Swedish 
glass; and silver ice balls 
from §. & G. Gump 
1930] 
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Glimpses Into Three 


Homelike Homes 


With 


Sibyl Thornton 


Illustrated by Puitip LITTLE 


N this green springtime when the 
world is so radiantly beautiful, it 
is natural that we should eye our 
winter-soiled houses with a bit of 

disdain and wish, though perhaps a 
little vaguely, for a new home or 
greater beauty of surroundings. This 
particular symptom of that delightful 
malady, spring fever, has helped to 
induce the women of the nation to 
turn their attention to Better Homes 
Week in April. 

There is no one rule for the creation 
of the home beautiful; it is too much a 
thing of spiritual value to be hindered 
by rule. That which is charming in 
one family and their house is quite 
wrong in another. One must learn to 
consider, discard, and finally select 
ideas in houses and ideals in homes 
for one’s own particular needs. For 
months I have been gathering sug- 
gestions concerning houses, their up- 
keep, their beautification, and their 
comfort-giving capacities, which I 
hope you may find helpful. 

First I should like to describe the 
living-room of my next door neigh- 
bor, for yesterday when I stepped 
across her threshold, I felt that I had 
stepped into a room of sunshine and 
happiness. The windows were cot- 
tage-paned and without glass cur- 
tains. Chintz draperies in large 
flower design hung at the side of the 
glass, while valance boards finished 
































Jim made the valance boards 
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the whole at the top. Jim, 
the husband, had made 
the valance boards. He 
had them cut at the mill, 
nailed them together him- 
self, and lacquered them 
black, while Emily ap- 
plied the stencil design. Emily began 
planning the color scheme for the 
room from a fair-sized sample of 
drapery fabric. The material had a 
cream ground, rose, mauve, and soft 
yellow flowers, with shades of green 
in sequence in the leaves. The walls 
of the room were made soft yellow or 
buff, the woodwork cream, and the 
chairs were upholstered in dull green 
denim and flowered chintz in cor- 
responding shades, yet of different 
design. There were mauve pillows, 
square, neat ones, of plain sateen, on 
the davenport. The fireplace was of 
red brick, the mantel shelf cream, and 
without ornament except for a yellow 
flower pot filled with English ivy. 
The oval taupe rug reflected the 
mauve coloring. (Emily told me they 
cut the worn borders and edges from 
a square rug, working from the back, 
and had it bound.) 

Before the fire lay a hooked rug in 
tones of rose and green. A Duncan 
Phyfe table held books, a Dresden 
dish of fruit, and a lamp Emily had 
made, using a copper bowl with a 
shade of natural parchment bound in 
mauve bands. The identical 
motif to the one used in the 
drapery design was on the lamp; 
Emily had traced it. The win- 
dow shades had been painted a 
soft rose on the inside by apply- 
ing three thin coats of paint 
thinned down with oil. The oil 
makes them pliable and they 
roll easily. The hems were soft 
green. Can you see the room I 
have described? Simple, most of 
it homemade, harmonious, rest- 
ful, and teeming with individu- 
ality. 

A twenty-five cent sewing 
book had taught Jim and Emily 
to upholster the chairs and to 
make slip covers, and their work 
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For old chairs and 
davenports Emily 
suggests slip covers 


was so professional in result, that | 
should never have dreamed that they 
were really amateur. There were 
other ornaments, photographs, books, 
furniture of which I shall say nothing, 
but this fact was noticeable through- 
out the room: Every article of decora- 
tion or furnishing was genuine or fine 
in its history or its usage. Gaudy, un- 
worthy bric-a-brac was unwanted in 
such a setting. One felt the fine quali- 
ties of the homemakers through this 
unconscious reflection of their taste. 
There were photographs in simple 
frames which added an informal, yet 
sincere atmosphere to the room. The 
fireplace showed signs of being used, 
and its cordial warmth seemed to 
radiate the friendly spirit of the house. 


aoe there is my cousin Helen’s 
dining-room, a square room with 
French doors, leading into the garden 
to the north. The room had been pa- 
pered a dull gray when my home- 
loving, hard-working relatives moved 
into the house. They enameled the 
woodwork powder blue and bought 
hollyhock cutout wall paper which 
they appliqued onto the gray paper 
from the baseboard up. The holly- 
hocks are in uneven heights and 
nearly as tall as they grow in the gar- 
den. Now and then among them are 
stalks of blue delphinium and both 
flowers grow from a profusion of dull 
green leaves. The French doors are 
uncurtained because, as Helen ex- 
plained to me, in the daytime they 
like to admit all the light and sun- 
shine possible. But at night when 
lights are in evidence, the glass of the 
small panes sparkles and yet seems 
gloomily dark from the absence of 
light outside. To avoid this condition 
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This is the age of color 


Make your home more livable 
with bright, cheery colors 


It’s little short of amazing how quickly the drabest room 
in the house can be made the cosiest and most livable. 
A paint brush, a few cans of FLEX and a little pleasant 
work will turn the trick. Now that Color and Style are 
twin forces in interior decoration, you'll want to do a 


little coloring-up to modernize your own home. It’s’ 


easy, inexpensive—and lots of fun. 


The Modern Color Coating 
FE qi E for Furniture, Woodwork 
and Automobiles 


BRIGHT NEW LABEL:—In order to make it easier for you to recognize FLEX, 
a new label, as attractive and modern as the product itself, has been designed. 





Use FLEX and the results will more than please you. 
You'll be simply delighted. FLEX isn’t just another 
paint. And it isn’t an enamel nor even a lacquer. FLEX 
is entirely new—it is the modern COLOR FINISH. 
Any one can use FLEX with every assurance of per- 
fect success. It dries with astonishing quickness, and 
it dries hard. It brushes on so smoothly and flows so 
evenly that not a brush-mark nor a lap shows. It’s the 
most satisfying finish to work with that any one—pro- 
fessional painter or amateur—ever used. 

You have a choice of eighteen beautiful colors be- 
sides white and black FLEX. By mixing two 
or more colors it is possible to secure any color 
in the exact shade wanted. You can use FLEX 
to finish walls and woodwork. You can use it 
to refinish a chair, a table, bed, bureau, book- 
case, bookstand, tabourette, toys, kitchen uten- 
sils and a hundred other things. When the 
automobile needs a shiny new coat there’s 
nothing better than FLEX. 


Now is the time to begin brightening up your 
home with FLEX. Your regular paint dealer 
sells it-—over 1800 dealers in the West. 


F R E E ] Here is a home decoration service as unique 


* as the products themselves; the new, novel 
“Color-Visualizer”.. The coupon below addressed to our 
nearest plant will bring this remarkable ‘Visualizer’ to 
you FREE. No obligation on your part. Send for it today. 


GENERAL PAINT 
CORPORATION 


Also manufacturers of QUICK-STEP—the modern, 

quick-drying finish for floors, and a complete line of 

100% pure house paints, enamels, lacquers and 
protective coatings for industry. 


Los Angeles 
908 South Main Street 


Seattle 
1406 Dearborn St. 


San Francisco 
160 Fremont Street 
Portland 
Second & Taylor Sts. 


Spokane 
711 First Street 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


GENERAL PAINT CORPORATION 


5-A (See above for most convenient address) 


2 
rt 
. 
7 
e 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
the ‘“‘COLOR-VISUALIZER”’: 


Name 








Address 
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het kitchen you’ve wanted » can be yours!) « 
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...and in the old home you've learned to loves 


ro¢ 


Have YOU looked with longing on the cheery, convenient kit- i 
chens you’ve seen in model homes? Of course! You wouldn’t be 


human...or feminine...unless you did. ‘ “ 
The Road to And yet you hate to move from the old house which is so homelike tas 
Greater Freedom_ and comfortable, once the housework is done! rs 
and regained youth is open to you Here’s good news... you can have both the old home and the new, Fy 
now. * Sign and mail the coupon modern kitchen. Wi 
below and you will learn all about It’s all so very simple, so quickly done, and costs so little. You just 
PEERLESS kitchens and how they have your old kitchen equipped with PEERLESS Built-in Furniture, 


subtract steps and work. 
No matter where you may live in the 
West thereisnearby service available. 


the self-same equipment you see in those model homes. 

Add as little or as much as you want, or need. Perhaps just a corner 
cupboard, or a new cabinet; perhaps a chest of drawers or any one 
BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY of the more than one hundred PEERLESS units. Or possibly you will 

2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. want an entire PEERLESS kitchen. Act now, and make your own kit- ; 


820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. a ° : 
enna eps cane chen every bit as modern as those which help brides of today keep 
I want to know more about Peerless their youthful beauty. 


Unit Equipment for the kitchen Tin f 
a NEW home 0 in an OLD home, 


DEER Furniture, 
Berkeley » BUELL ET-EN FEXETURE COMPANY . Los Angeles 
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as well as for reasons of privacy, a 
screen is placed across the door. And 
such a screen—I wonder if you agree 
with me that a screen is one of the 
most delightful assets a home may 
have. Isn’t it Elsie de Wolf who uses 
a screen in every bedroom she designs? 
Screens may be beautiful and made of 
rare materials or beautiful and made 
from odds and ends, literally—and 
either type is equally useful. I re- 
member one “‘odds-and-ends”’ screen 
made from travel tags and folders 
which a gentleman had collected on 
his trip around the world. Another 
screen I know was made of the lovely 
floral illustrations from nursery cata- 
logues and the screen was used in the 
garden as a shield from breeze or sun 
in balmy summer weather. 

But return to the screen in 
Helen’s dining-room: 
It was made of un- 
bleached muslin which 
had been painted with 
aluminum paint and 
on it were pasted some 
of the wallpaper holly- 
hocks. The wooden 
frame was apple green 
and had been lacquered 
that it might be easily 
cleaned with a damp 
cloth. The woodwork 
of a screen has a trick 
of soiling quickly from 
so much folding and 
unfolding. It is of in- 
terest to note that the 
finish and detail were 
identical on both sides, so it had no 
side of lesser beauty to present to the 
room. 

The floor of this charming dining- 
room was covered with tile linoleum 
in green and rose. It had been laid on 
double thick foundation for warmth 
and silence. What a pleasantly easy 
task it would be to keep clean such a 
dining-room. Let me tell you, too, 
that against the wall near the French 
doors stood a small dropleaf table 
with the leaves down. Helen told me 


to 




















Helen’s home-made screen 
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that often when there are only two or 
three persons to dine that she pulls 
that table before the long doors where 
in winter the birds may be seen eating 
at their feeding-tray in the garden, 
and in summer, the garden seems to 
come almost into the dining-room. 
There are times, she says, that the 
breakfast room becomes boresome 
and the small elegance afforded by the 
more formal dining-room is restful. 


HEN just last week I saw a child’s 

room in which I feel you will be 
interested. The floor was terra cotta 
colored tile linoleum. The walls were 
buff or a very deep cream. The win- 
dows were all small paned and broad 
and set rather low in the wall. By one, 
to the north, was a settle seat, placed 
so that it extended into the room side- 
ways from the win- 
dow. Before it was a 
stout footstool of wood. 
The settle seat was 
upholstered, but cov- 
ered with a detachable 
slip cover of soft blue 
denim. And opposite 
the seat was a book- 
case; open shelves lad- 


en with treasure for 
childish minds. The 
classics therein con- 


There’s tained ranged through 
magic Peter Rabbit to Rob- 
=e inson Crusoe, and just 
of paint : 


made me yearn to read 
them all again as in 
the lovely days of 
childhood. And above the seat against 
the wall so that it threw a glow across 
the reader’s left shoulder sat a jolly 
lamp, made of dull Dutch blue pot- 
tery with a shade of palest buttercup 
yellow and undecorated. Please note 
that point: It was undecorated. | 
admire detailed decoration in the right 
place, but I feel that too often a 
child’s room is made the center of con- 
glomerate decoration which is usually 
alive with prancing beasts, grotesque 
nursery figures, and fairy tale people 
who are not as lovely as their name- 
sakes in the books. 

Ideally, a child’s room should em- 
body the laws of art in its decoration 
so that the child who spends so many 
hours within its atmosphere will 
benefit by the beauty thereof. It 
should be a simple room, too, easily 
cleaned and spacious for storing all 
things. The room I am telling you of 
had shelves around the closet walls, 
low, wide shelves where toys sat 
safely and comfortably. There was a 
shelf for shoes, too, and hat trees for 
little hats and caps. And those hat 
trees were made of empty, tall-size 
coffee cans which had been painted 
varied and harmonious colors. The 
lids could come off and inside were 
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Gay containers for caps and gloves 


stored gloves, mittens, and purses. 

The woodwork was stained a glow- 
ing brown, the color of antique, waxed 
pine, and ed ged with apple green. The 
furniture was quaint in style. The bed 
was metal poster, and the bureau was 
a chest of drawers in waxed maple. A 
wall mirror hung above it, and it was 
hung at a convenient height for the 
child’s eyes. Gayest flowered chintz 
hung at the windows in straight lines 
on wrought iron poles. The poles 
were not thick or heavy, but slender, 
and on the top of each stood a com- 
pany of lead soldiers, animals, and 
maidens, all of which had been sol- 
dered on. 

The window shades had been home 
painted a soft, dull blue, almost a 
Copenhagen blue, and scattered over 
them were many silver stars in various 
sizes. The clever girl who painted 
them said she traced around the little 
stars we buy at the shops in boxes and 
then filled the tracing in with silver 
paint (aluminum paint). 

There were pictures on the wall; 
colored prints by the masters, thumb- 
tacked and unframed. Every month 
new prints were placed in the room, 
and they were explained to the child 
until he became familiar with them 
and the artist who made them. It was 
a splendid foundation for artistic ap- 
preciation, to say the least. 


HEN there was “The Moving 

Wagon.” This was a box mount- 
ed on pivoting castors with a handle 
to pull it by. It was loaded with 
those messy toys which children love 
but which they do not like to spend 
time picking up from the floor— 
blocks, puzzles, beads, and so on. It 
was found that the owner of the mov- 
ing wagon did not mind picking up his 
toys if they did not have to be la- 
boriously fitted into orderly boxes 
every night. 


Eprror’s Note: These three rooms 
which Mrs. Thornton has so interest- 
ingly described are full of ideas for all 
of us. If you are interested in more 
home-decorating suggestions, you will 
find a number of good ones on page 42. 
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Ways 


of 
Using 


HE family that trans- 

fers its abode from 

the East or Middle- 

west to the West 

usually finds there are many 
minor adjustments to be made 
in the light of the changed con- 
ditions of climate. There are 
new seasons for doing many 
things, from having picnics to 
planting flowers. The person 
responsible for the food for the 
family discovers that she has 
to set up a whole new calendar 
showing when this or that 
product is in season, and then 
awakens to the fact that she 
must learn to use and prepare a 
number of new foods. From fish to 
sweets come variations over the food 
of many other sections of the country, 
and the homemaker who enjoys 
“trying out” new things is in her ele- 
ment. She may have some amusing 
and even disconcerting experiences at 
first as when, perhaps, she orders a 
large “white fish” which she intends to 
stuff and bake and receives instead, 
fish whose only resemblance to white 
fish of farther East is the color of the 
meat. Or she orders a cut of steak 
which she has called for repeatedly in 
former times only to discover that no 
such cut is recognized where she now 
lives. On the whole, however, any 
such experiences are overshadowed by 
the enjoyment of the great variety 
of hitherto unappreciated products. 
Probably none of the western prod- 
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Western 


Fruits aad 


Vegetables 


y 
Mildred Weigley W ood 


HOME ECONOMIST AND HOMEMAKER 


~ 


ucts interest one so much as do the 
fruits and vegetables. It may be 
their freshness, or perhaps, their 
changed and often longer seasons, but 
at any event one is fascinated by the 
possibilities of menus made attractive 
and varied by the liberal sprinkling of 
the western fruits and vegetables. The 
number of possibilities in methods of 
serving these foods is almost infinite, 
but the ones which appeal to most 
homemakers are those which are 
comparatively simple. There is no 
temptation in an out-of-door country 
to spend one’s time unnecessarily in 
the kitchen. The following sugges- 
tions, therefore, regarding methods of 
serving some of the typical western 
fruits and vegetables are in considera- 
tion of the desire for a pleasing variety 
without too much spending of time. 


APRIL 


Just a few of the 
many interesting 
fruits and vege- 
tables that grow 
on Pacific Coast. 
Photograph by 
Ralph Young 
Studio 


There are some vegetables 
which we use more in the West, 
because we have time for long- 
er seasons rather than because 
we do not have them elsewhere. 
Spinach is one of these. After 
living under conditions where 
fresh spinach in winter can 
usually be afforded regularly 
for “children only,” it is a joy 
to be able to purchase it 
through the winter at a very 
reasonable price. While in it- 
self it is not a typically western 
vegetable some of the methods 
for serving it are western in 
atmosphere. Thus we find a 
usual vegetable served in un- 
usual ways. For example, chopping 
the spinach and serving it on slices of 
grapefruit or oranges is a method I 
have never seen used save in the 
West. It never fails to bring a note of 
interest to a meal when it is met for 
the first time, both because of its at- 
tractive appearance and the flavor 
which the fruit gives. I have seen 
children who ordinarily cared not at 
all for this time-honored vegetable 
ask for repeated helpings when served 
this way. 

Closely related to spinach is an- 
other green vegetable, broccoli. This 
vegetable belongs to the cauliflower 
family. It is cooked like any green 
vegetable, in boiling salted water until 
tender, with the cover left off. For 
the best results in appearance and 
consistency, it is well to start the stem 
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STILL GREATER FREEDOM 


FROM KITCHEN CARES - - WITH THIS 
TIME-SAVING QUICK-COOK UNIT 
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portion cooking before the head or 
flowery part is put in. This portion is 
very delicate and becomes mushy 
before the stem portion is tender. 
Some enjoy broccoli served with 
butter, others cream it. A method 
which I have found to be a favorite is 
the use of Hollandaise Sauce which 
seems to add the desired fat and tart 
quality. 

One cannot leave vegetables without 
mentioning another variety that seems 
to be typical of the West. This is the 


Italian squash sometimes called zuc- - 


chini or succini. It resembles a cu- 
cumber and seems to have a long 
season. This squash, like the summer 
squash, can be cut in small pieces and 
boiled (skin and all) and then mashed 
and seasoned. A less usual, but most 
palatable, method is that of baking it. 


Baked Italian Squash 


Cut Italian squash lengthwise in 
pieces a little less than a half-inch 
thick. Lay the pieces in a baking- 
dish, sprinkle with salt and .pepper, 
and dot with butter. Put about two 
tablespoonfuls of water in the pan and 
place in the oven covered for about 15 
minutes, or until the squash begins to 
bake; then remove the cover and fin- 
ish baking. 

Vegetables are so alluring that it is 
difficult to resist suggesting other un- 
usual methods of serving, but western 
fruits should come in for their share 
of attention. One of the very typi- 

cally western fruits is the avocado, or 
alligator pear, as it is sometimes 
called. It is so rich in fat that it is 
usually enjoyed in combination with 
other fruits less rich in this particular 
substance. For the same reason a 
French Dressing rather than mayon- 
naise, or even acid and salt is pref- 
erable. Avocados can also be com- 

















A few 


bined with certain vegetables with 
satisfaction as suggested in one of the 
combinations given here. Avocados 
are used, too, for a canape to start the 
meal. They seem to offer just enough 
richness and flavor to be used on 
bread or toast as appetizers. 

A persimmon is a fruit as beautiful 
to look at as to eat. Persimmons, like 
fresh dates, make a delicious dessert 
served simply with cream. In the 
case of the persimmon, it is peeled and 
sliced, and dates are stoned or not, as 
desired. Fresh dates are so soft that 
often it is better to serve them as one 
would canned white cherries with the 
pits left in. 

No discussion of western products 
would be complete without at least a 
comment about citrus fruit. Grape- 
fruit and oranges are so universally 
used throughout the entire country 
that they no longer seem to belong to 
any special locality. It will always be 
interesting to hear of new combina- 
tions in which they are used such as 
Orange and Onion Salad which at 
first I scorned until I saw how very 
popular it was with boys, girls, and 
grown-ups who like onions. In some 
parts of the West the sour orange is 
being used for its decorative quality. 
There is a growing tendency to ex- 
periment with these oranges to see the 
use to which they can be put as food. 
Already it has been proved that 
their juice makes a good substitute for 
lemon juice, and the experimentally 
inclined homemaker can, doubtless, 
figure out many other uses for them 
such as marmalade, lemon milk sher- 
bet, and others. 

The fruits and vegetables men- 
tioned here are just a very few in the 
market basket of possibilities. A 
homemaker in the West can rarely 
have cause to say ““What can I serve 


i) House Plans 


I want a little cottage with the shutters painted blue, 
A maple chair, a fireplace, inside, 
A corner cupboard, candlesticks, a bright hooked rug or two, 

A paneled door, that I can open wide. 

[ want a little garden with some columbine and phlox, 

And butterflies, and bumblebees and such, 

some ferns among the rocks; 

I can’t believe I'm asking very much. 

Id like some blue delphinium, a martin house, a gate, 

A weathervane, some rabbits—three or four. 

I'd give you crisp green watercress upon a Willow 
If you would lift the knocker on my door. 

All these are very lovely things—but after they are gone, 

I'd like to see some laughing children playing on my lawn! 


worms for the robins, 


that is different today?” It is, in- 
stead, ‘““How can I choose from such 
an array?” 


Avocado Canape 
$ cupful of mashed avocado 
13 cupful of sweet canned red pepper 
1 tablespoonful of mayonnaise dressing 
14 teaspoonful of Worcestershire Sauce 
alt 
Pepper 
Hard-cooked egg 
Chopped parsley 
Put avocado and red pepper through 
a sieve, add mayonnaise and other 
seasoning. Spread on rounds of toast 
or bread and garnish with hard- 
cooked egg and parsley, chopped fine. 


Grapefruit and Persimmon Salad 
Remove grapefruit in sections and 
slice persimmon lengthwise in about 
\4-inch slices. Alternate slices of 
grapefruit and persimmon. Serve 
with French Dressing in which part 
of the acid is grapefruit juice. 


Avocado, Grapefruit, and Persimmon Salad 

Prepare same as Grapefruit and 
Persimmon Salad but add a few slices 
of avocado. 


Avocado, Grapefruit, and Almond Salad 

Cut sections of grapefruit and avo- 
cado in pieces. Blanch almonds and 
slice or chop. Mix with the fruit and 
season with French Dressing. 


Avocado and Vegetable Salad 
Slice avocado, lay on lettuce, and 
sprinkle with chopped celery, onion, 
and green pepper which have been 
marinated in French Dressing. 


Orange and Onion Salad 
Peel oranges and remove in sec- 
tions. Cut a small onion in very thin 
slices. Alternate a section of orange 
with a slice of onion, making either a 
circle or two rows on the lettuce leaf. 
Season to taste with French Dressing. 


ee 
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MONARCH 
‘“Speed-Oven Records* 


* Biscuits baked in 


10 minutes... 


Stir up the biscuits. Put them in a cold 
oven. Turn the switch. Ten minutes later 
they are ready — beautifully browned and 
done to a turn. 


* Angel food cake 
baked in 30 minutes 


The “Speed-Oven” revises many old time 
practices. No need to spend an hour bak- 
ing an Angel Food. Our Home Service 
Experts will show you how to do it in 
half the time. Ask for the recipe. 


* Potatoes cooked 
with 7 minutes 
of current 


Another Monarch time-saving and cost- 
saving recipe you ought to have, proving 
that the “Speed-Units” of the cooking top 
are equal in efficiency to the wonderful 
“Speed-Oven”. 


* Oven preheated 
to 350° 
in 7 minutes 


That’s the result of Monarch “Speed- 
Units” and the remarkable insulation of 
the Monarch “Speed-Oven.”” Compare 
this with the pre-heating time of other 
ranges! 





prove the remarkable 
convenience and economy 


of the 





ELECTRIC RANGE 


EASY TO PAY FOR on the 
Monarch Practical Payment Plan. 


This is our plan for helping Monarch dealers grant you very 

easy installment terms. It may be varied to meet your partic- 

ular requirements. ALL Monarch dealers have it at their 

disposal, so feel no hesitancy in asking for details. If you 
prefer, write us direct. 


Monarch Electric Ranges are made in 

wide assortment of styles and sizes, 

including several with built-in kitchen 

heater. Porcelain enamel in white, 

Nile-Green, Ivory-Tan adds a beauty 

most appealing to the discriminating 
housewife. 


G. A. LIESER, 1218 17th Ave., No., Seattle, Wash. 
E. G. LUDWICK, 669 Fremont St., Portland, Ore. 
GLENN L. BROWN, 730 E. 2 1st St., Oakland, Calif. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
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IT’S SMART TO HEAT WITH GAS 





GONE... 


the last 
drudgery of 
the HOME 


Wives are no longer drudges— 
at least not in thousands of 
homes. Husbands have come to 
realize that it is a real job to 
run a house. So now wives have 
vacuum cleaners, electric wash- 
ers for dishes and clothes, auto- 
matic hot water, and all kinds of 
other labor-saving devices. 


And nowthe last drudgery is gone. 
No more do wives have to “tend 
the furnace” in a home equipped 
with an Ideal Gas Boiler. 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, 
all the efficiency that the American 
Radiator Company builds into every 
boiler. They are absolutely automatic, 
controlled entirely mechanically—and 
the fuel comes from the same incon- 
spicuous pipe as the fuel for your 
kitchen range, and is paid for on the 
same bill—after you have used it. It 
eliminates all responsibility on the part 
of the owner and furnishes healthful, 
clean warmth—automatically. 


Write for complete information on the 
comfort, convenience and cleanliness 
of Ideal Gas Boilers. 





GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN RADIATOR 


& 
STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 
40 West 4oth Street, New York City 











GAS HEATING IS NO LONGER A LUXURY 
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Are You Shopping 
for Ideas? 


KNOW of no easier nor more 
I satisfactory decorative process 

for amateur use than stenciling. 
Paint shops have many designs 
to offer; art supply stores also have 
an assortment. One may apply paint 
through the stencil holes upon the 
object which is to be decorated, but 
personally, I prefer to trace the out- 
line of the stencil and then remove 
it, and fill in the tracing. There are 
several splendid advertising leaflets 
which give clear information about 
stenciling and its uses. For detail of 
color in room deéoration, on furniture, 
lamps, bric-a-brac, floors, there is 
nothing more effective, less work, or 
less expensive. 


Is your fire screen shabby, or is it 
black and therefore a smudge on the 
lighter color scheme of your room? A 
heat-resisting paint in lovely colors is 
now available in the paint shops. 


+t kk & 

Hanging shelves in the kitchen are 
step-savers. One over the table by 
the range may hold pepper, salt, and 
paprika shakers, a cannister of tea, 
spoons and forks on a rack, and pot- 
holders on little hooks. Another set 


| of hanging shelves near the table or 
| cabinet where you prepare foods may 
| well hold baking powder in a small 


crock with an aluminum teaspoon 


| inside, a similar crock and spoon for 
| soda, and flavoring extracts. I know a 
| clever girl who made a set of spice jars 


in this manner: She used small jars 
such as mayonnaise jars, lacquering 
the tops scarlet, and on each top let- 
tered (using small gummed letters in 
black) the name of the spice the jar 


| was to hold. Then she placed all the 


jars in a narrow long tray. The tray 


| may be lifted and all the spices are at 
| hand, and the name of the desired one 





may be read without lifting the jars. 
+t Fk 
I have no greater convenience in 
our home than the little soap cabinets 
which are in our bathroom and 
kitchen. They are enameled and var- 
nished with spar varnish which makes 
them less susceptible to stains. Each 
one holds scouring powder, ammonia, 
a chlorine germicide, soap powder, 
and cleaning brushes, together with 
a pair of rubber gloves. 
tr § 
I have a friend in Fresno whose 
linen closet is a place of real beauty. 
It is painted palest shell pink inside, 


the shelves are broad and deep and 
all are lace edged with wide imitation 
filet. Every blanket is tied about 
with wide satin ribbon and every 
stack of snowy linen is tied with 
powder blue satin ribbon. The whole 
is scented with lavender blossoms 
from the garden. 
bk Fk & 

It’s a pretty and practical idea to 
glue chintz, in the manner of wall 
paper, in the back of the kitchen cup- 
boards, then shellac it, and fasten 
narrow molding around the edges. It 
is a lovely background for china. The 
shelves are easily kept clean if they 
are covered with linoleum. Silver 
gray and blue are especially “clean” 
colors. 

tr kk & 

I know an interesting kitchen which 
has plate glass on the dresser shelf 
where most of the food is prepared. 
Below the glass are the favorite 
recipes of the capable cook, all neatly 
typed. At the left end of the shelf are 
recipes for first course dishes, desserts 
are at the right, and all things else are 
in between. Occasionally the glass is 
lifted and new recipes are added. 


tk F & 

If the light in your kitchen is lo- 
cated in the center of the ceiling, your 
sink is probably in shadow when you 
stand before it at night. It is both 
helpful and pretty to bring a wire 
through the wall above the sink be- 
tween the windows (most sinks have 
windows above them), and place a 
little lamp on a bracket shelf there. 
A clever kitchen lamp may be made 
from a basketed bottle topped with a 
parchment shade in natural color. 
Band the top and bottom of the shade 
with the dominant color of the room, 
and buy a tea-towel transfer at a 
pattern counter. I’m sure you will 
find one with laughable figures in it. 


If the figures are large enough, they | 


may be traced on, or they may be 
copied, and the lines filled in with 
paint. Laughable cutouts from the 
magazines make good decoration. A 
kitchen is a jolly place and smiling 
motifs seem suitable for its decora- 
tion. 
+t - 

Try painting.the hems of the 
kitchen window shades. 
easy to keep clean. Kindergarten 
beads strung on cord make good cur- 
tain pulls as they may be washed 
quite easily.—SisyL THORNTON. 
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. y ‘ 45 Coles Sasmeeas tenet And the easy way to gain such happy results is with paint. 
} ROE revolve slotted masks through 
Pagay which appear correct, appealing B-H Color Harmony Finishes cover the entire field of home painting. 
1k be- color combinations—both exte- Th P f ; 7 Z f, A 
ae an en eg ere are paints for exteriors and interiors, paints for furniture and 
ace a floors, paints for small things both useful and ornamental. 
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AIT until the ground is 

thoroughly warm _ before 

planting zinnia seed. No 

need for haste, since zin- 
nias are late bloomers, but never 
once, from planting to blooming time 
must the ground around them be 
allowed to dry out. Given an abun- 
dance of food and water, the result 
will be that long-hoped-for bed of 
pastel colored zinnias. 


k 

Don’t expect the best results if you 
insist upon planting a lot of leftov er 
seeds. “But they will sprout,” you 
say. Perhaps many will, but seldom 
is there enough of each variety to 
make a good showing. If you must 
plant them, scatter them in an off 
corner for a mixed garden. Then go 
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As many leaves as possible should 
be left on a bulb stalk, when the 
flower is cut. The ruthless gardener 
might well imagine how he would feel 
if his legs and arms and head were 
amputated at once. The shock to the 
system would be too great, besides 
there being nothing left to breathe 
with if life still remained. Under such 


If you had to drink water every time 


someone handed it to you, ten to one F 





your disposition would not improve. 7 § 


So it is with the plants in your gar- | 


den. Some like a great deal of water, 
but most plants want a good drink to 
quench their thirst and then do not 
want any more until thirsty again. 
Damping-off, stem and crown rot, and 


circumstances, neither would a bulb ewilt can be traced to improper water- 


ever again be the same. This is par- 
ticularly true of tulips and gladiolus. 


+ 

Here is a splendid combination for 
one corner of the garden; white lupine, 
forget-me-nots, and pink iris (Queen 
of May). 

+t t 

Trim spring flowering shrubs after 

blooming, using a very sharp knife; 
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Directions for making 
pool are on page 61 


and buy fresh seed, choice, new in 
variety, and to be had in quantity. 


+ 

Hollyhocks and snapdragons! We 
like both, but they are poor neigh- 
bors. Hollyhocks are subject to rust 
and even the most careful gardener 
has difficulty in conquering rust. And 
snapdragons haven’t any better sense 
than to want all the rust the holly- 
hocks can spare. For that reason they 
are better for being widely separated. 


tr 

If the potted cyclamen does not 
thrive, try setting the pot into a deep 
saucer of water. Keep the water up 
to a certain line and in a few days the 
plant should look more thrifty. Cy- 
clamen want moisture, not irregular 
drownings. The water treatment may 
be repeated every week. Two or three 
days in thewater sauceris longenough. 
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ing. Give the plants a good soak, 


irrigating them, not sprinkling over- § 
head. Then when the ground has lost | 


its sogginess, cultivate the mellow 
soil to conserve the moisture and at 
the same time to give the roots a 
chance to breathe. 


+t Fk 
The difficulty in sprouting gladiolus 
bulblets can be overcome if they are 
planted during the rainy season. If 


this is not possible, scatter the bulb- | 


lets among established perennials that 
demand frequent’ watering through- 
out the summer. In this way they 
will not be subject to neglect and will 
mature into fat young bulbs. The 
success of raising flowering bulbs de- 
pends upon steady moisture during 
their infant year. Soaking the bulb- 
lets before planting is good practice, 
if the soaking bulblets are not for- 

gotten and allowed 

to become soft. 








2D AT THE CORNERS, 








SEW toe GLY cg eo 


6ft. 


UNFINISHED 81z8 OF CANVAS = @ft. X 


These soft bulblets, 
even if they sprout 
are seldom worth 
planting. 

tr - & 

In the perennial 
bed each plant must 
be regarded by 
itself, yet as an 
integral of a whole. 






each 





each other, such as 





never just break off the branches. 
Whole sprays of blossoms may thus 
be taken into the house and no harm 
done to the parent plant. Slips from 
such should be set out in the fall when 
the plant is dormant. 


bo ob + 
You don’t go to the hydrant for a 
drink unless you are thirsty, do you? 


APRIL 


delphinium and 
lilies, neither of which likes to be dis- 
turbed. Phlox can also be planted 
near either. They make an excellent 
group. Phlox and delphinium both 
have a network of tiny rootlets at the 
surface of the ground, which, if culti- 
vated around are often destroyed, 
and permanent injury done the whole 
clump. Mulch between the plants. 


1930] 


Plants friendly to | 
other should | 
be planted near | 
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a LD WORLD CHARM: lly | 

bulb- ia | ° 
sthat Just as the finest frock may be ruined by an unbecoming or shabby ! Ng) { 
ough- hat, so an inappropriate or weather-worn roof spoils the appear- ¥ jf Gi | 

they ance of the most charming home. Uh 
d will With Pabco Thatchon Shingles it is easy to realize the fullest pos- i hel] " 

= sibilities of your home's exterior... to give it distinctive beauty, an “si 
wh vil appealing combination of Old World charm and modern smartness. 
bulb- These patented and exclusive shingles offer many artistic and in- 
ctice, dividual color combinations, and will last for years. Their mineral- : - P Ne 
- for- ized surface is fire retardant, hence takes the base (lowest) fire ; 
owed insurance rate, effecting a big saving. They can be laid right over * 
soft. your old shingles and are locked and nailed to the roof. oY UE a at 
sent YOU CAN BUDGET THE LOW COST. The average roof takes but 
oo a few hours to apply, and by the Pabco Budget Payment Plan, 

costs as little as $12.00 to $14.00 a month over a period of a year. 

, None but authorized Pabco Agents can supply you with Pabco 


nnial Thatchon Shingles. Phone our local office, or write us direct for 
must the free services of one of our factory representatives, a roof 
_ by stylist who will help you choose the one roof that will best har- 


- monize with your home and its surroundings. 



























hole. os 7 
y tol The Pabco Protected House 9 
‘ould An outstanding contribution to better home construction in the West... H/ / 

Fi a protective service of distinct interest to home owners. A book- 
1ear let “The Pabco Home Builders Handbook” gives details. Mailed 
th as | on receipt of 10c to cover postage and handling. Send for it. 
and 
dis- | Pabcotile... new and exclusive 

beautiful Spanish Tile, easily p 
nted applied on old or new roofs. = [-——__ Mail the coupon for full information, free! 
lent ee ee + rico 
both The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 
the Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Kansas City 
gst I am interested in the following: 
ulti- CO Pabco Thatchon Shingles C) Pabco Budget Payment Plan 
yed, C) Please have factory representative and roof stylist call. 
hole OI enclose 10 cents for ‘“The Pabco Homebuilders Handbook.” 
/ Name 
ints. Pabco Drop Thatch Shingles... | Addeees 
: distinctive and rich tapestry d 
effects in delightful colorings. 4 ©1930 City and State 
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Over one billion gallons | 
of Ethyl | 
a year | 


apm 


A 


A NIAGARA of Ethyl Gasoline | grar 


— over one billion gallons a ¥ bou 


ES 


year—now flows through the pumps : 
; the 
bearing the Ethyl emblem. . 
’ . § peo 
That emblem means two things: 1.) blac 
Each gallon contains enough Ethy! | wor 
anti-knock fluid to “knock out that § crea 
*knock’ ” in cars of average compres- | W 7 
act 


sion and develop the additional | ne 
power of the new high-compression |) tigh 
cars. 2. Each gallon must conform to WV 
the specifications of the Ethyl Gaso- |) kno 


line Corporation as to the quality of f — 
: A <no 
the base gasoline used—in volatility f ‘ery 


(quick starting) and minimum gum [| , gc 
and sulphur content. clud 
So remember that wherever you | P00! 




















see the Ethyl emblem on a pump— |W" 
: “y no s 
no matter what oil company’s name | T 
or brand is associated with it—it | ppp, 
means “good gasoline of high anti- J pers 
knock quality.” it b 
Remember too that while Ethyl auth 
Paes : ; wild 
Gasoline is colored red for identifica- poet 
tion, not all red gasolines are Ethyl. | ctor 
Always look for the Ethyl trade- | the 
mark. pb is ne 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New § 2.9% 
York City ty 
. his 

writ 
ap i oe has 
4 — bow 
coop plus ETHYL ETHYL » men 
| GASOLINE FLUID CASOLINE F arti: 
Knocks out that “knock” f cert 
ETHYL IS GOOD FOR ANY CAR fron 
Don’t makethe mistake of think- T 
ing that Ethyl is meant only for ' read 
big, new, high-compression cars, i jum 
Thousands of owners of small | fron 
cars, old cars—cars of every wil 

sort — have found that Ethyl é 
does just as much for them. Have 5 SOR; 
you tried it? : here 
aa a a of t 

¢ active ingredient now used in § ° 
Ethyl fluid is tetraethyl lead. p in tl 
| war 
©E. G. C. 1930 laur 
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Blossoms from the 


Garden of Prose 


A. Marshall Harbinson 


BUNCH of 

books can 

make a fra- 
grant bouquet; a 
bouquet redolent 
of hfe and love, 
the earth and the 
peoples of earth. Colorful! Red words, 
black words, yellow words, and blue 
words, mingling i in perfect register to 
create ever new and brilliant hues. 
Words that stir sluggish emotions into 
activity, that make our lives fuller, 
richer, finer. Words bound up in a 
tight package called the novel. 

What is a novel? Frankly, I do not 
know. Every time I think I have it 
defined, along comes a novelist and 
knocks my definition into a cocked 
hat. I used to think of the novel as 
a good story well told. But that ex- 
cludes the hundreds of good stories 
poorly told and the scores of well 
written novels that have practically 
no story in them at all. 

Take, for instance, “ALL Our YEs- 
TERDAYS,” by H. M. Tomlinson (Har- 
pers, $2.50). It is a great book—call 
it by whatever name you will. Its 
author’s voice is as one crying in the 
wilderness, the voice of a prophet, a 
poet, a painter. Tomlinson is not a 
story teller in the accepted sense of 
the word—he is not a plot builder. It 
is not a book to read in an evening or 
a night or a night and a day. If I must 
liken it to something I should say that 
his novel is a group of exquisitely 
written short stories in which all plot 
has been removed. The stories are 
bound together by a theme, a move- 
ment, a tendency. It is tied by the 
artistry of the writer who looks at a 
certain period of life from all sides— 
from all angles. 

The book may well confuse many 
readers—it may tire many more. It 
jumps from one scene to another; 
from one person to another. Here, 
we have a chapter told in the first per- 
son; there, one told in the third. It is 
heralded as “‘the long-looked-for book 
of the war,” but it is not a war book 
in the ordinary sense. For a time, the 
war is a long way off. It is in the 
launching of a great battleship—years 
before the war; it is in the same God- 
forsaken spot in the jungles; it is 
everywhere. For instance, in chapter 
eight the reader finds Maynard, a fre- 
quently mentioned character, but by 
no means the hero of the novel—there 


Reviews Four Books 
of Current Fiction 
Well Worth Reading 


is none—the reader 
finds Maynard for 
little apparent 
reason in the wilds 
of Novobambia. 
“He was not even 


surprised that his | 3 


body faithfully followed his eyes, for 
he had forgotten it. He rememb ered 
he had a body only when, too indif- 
ferent to save himself as he slipped 
once more, he surrendered limply to 
the mud. Hoyt came back and stood 
over him, grinning. “Too soon yet, 
Maynard. You can’t curl up there. 
Some way to go yet. Be there about 
night.’ 

“Night! Then what was this? They 


must have descended deeply out of 


sight of the sky, and day did not know 
where they were. They were lost 
where time was dead. Time had 
stopped, and everlasting murk was 
unholy with the shadows of things for- 


gotten in a vast crypt that was closed | 
till the last trump; tumbled memo- | 


rials, elephantine tombs, brooding 
gargoyles, scarecrows, figures turned 


to stone, all without a name, all wait- | 


ing for what would never happen, 
amid the black bastions and columns 


which keep oblivion.” 


"THERE you haveTomlinson, notin | 


a nutshell, his writing is boundless. 
You can no more label his writing than 
you can pigeonhole his style. And so 
then I recommend his novel to you 


not as a story of war but as a work of 


art, as a tremendous palette of vivid 
hues, a symphony of words. 

If you like novels with a theme in 
them, read “Coronet” by Manuel 
Komroff (Coward McCann, $3.00). 
Here we have a writer whose thesis is: 
The aristocracy will get you if you 
don’t watch out. Aristocracy here is 
something like the well-known char- 
acter actor who is apt to pop up in 
most any and every form. Aristocracy 
is symbolized by a coronet which in 
turn symbolizes power and a silver 
ship which symbolizes oppression. 
Both these objects or symbols have a 
disastrous effect upon the persons who 
covet them. 

The novel covers a wide territory 
and a considerable length of time. It 
begins in 1600 and ends in our own 
day. The books of the novel comprise 
a number of boldly done canvases on 
which are portrayed genuine figures 
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TAA ALADNAL itis 


“Nor cast one longing 
lingering look behind” 


T is love that dictates the writ- 

ing of a will and the purchase 

of life insurance. By these 
| means provision is made for the 
comfort and material well being of 
those who remain to remember and 
to live on. And it is love that makes 
provision for the final resting place 
of the departed, safe from all exter- 
nal change within the protecting 
walls of the Galion Cryptorium, the 
under-ground mausoleum. 


No vain regrets or futile self-re- 
proach haunt the minds of those 
who have provided this final tribute 
of devotion, for this is the ultimate 
of protection and of beauty, re- 
placing the crude horror of other 
methods. Neither water nor chem- 
ical elements nor living organisms 
can prevail against the security of 
Cryptorium walls of Armco Ingot 
Iron or imperishable bronze. That 
which is laid away in beauty re- 
mains unchanged by any external 
cause through the revolving years. 


Hundreds of thousands of loving 
hearts bear witness to the solace 
that rewards Cryptorium emplace- 
ment. Leading funeral directors 
everywhere are prepared to explain 
this service and to supply it. The 
cost is altogether moderate. 


Write for leaflet C. 


THE GALION METALLIC VAULT CO. 
Department § S, Galion, Ohio 


GALION 


(BYPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 

















of 


America 


The Two Finest 
Products Of 
Their Kind and 
Both Are Made 











Give any boy his choice and he will 
select an Iver Johnson Bicycle every 
time because it rides easier, is stronger 
and safer, better looking and gives 
years of top-notch service. Many 
Models, Colors and Sizes. 

Prices from $32.50 up. 


The New 
IVER JOHNSON 


22 CALIBER BOLT ACTION 
SAFETY RIFLE 


The newest and safest thing out and 
already a tremendous “hit.”” The 
patented automatic safety device pre- 
vents aiming or firing until the safety 
knob is snapped 
down. Handsome, 
accurate and 
performs like “a 
million dollars’, 
but costs only $7. 
See these famous prod- 
ucts at your dealer’s 
or send for illustrated 
folders B in colors 
describing the new 
Safety Rifle, Bicycles, 
Velocipedes and Jun- 
iorcycles (Sidewalk 
Cycles). 








IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
78 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 














BIG MAGIC BOOK 10c. 


Amaze and Mystify! Fool your friends. Be 
mare] Explains many coin, card, hand- 
erchief tricks, etc., you can do. 100 pages 
refusely illustrated. Postpaid 1oc. LYL 
OUGLAS, Station A-18, Dallas, Texas 








Add HOURS of FREEDOM to your day with a 


THERMOSTOVE 


You can cook Easier, Better and 
Cheaper with THERMOSTOVE. 
Simply press the button—it works on 
any light socket. Current turns off 
automatically when food reaches 
boiling and finishes on stored heat. 
4 vegetables and meat. cooked at one 
time—for 6 people—at 2c or less per 
meal. Write for dealers name or 
Special Introductory Offer: 

Distributors Wanted 
Thermostove Corporation, Ltd., 
153 13th St., Oakland, Calif. 
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of history, as well as those 
of the author’s imagi- 
nation. Boldest of these 
canvases is the story of Napoleon’s 
Russian campaign. There is some 
tremendous writing here along with a 
gripping tale. The doings of Andre 
and Leon, two simple-minded young 
boys, the insulted ones, are entertain- 
ing. Komroff has a genuine flair for 
narrative and that means that he 
knows how to stir the emotions. 

His tendency to repeat, to keep 
hammering at the same thing over 
and over detracts from his power. His 
theory appears to be that if a little 
is good, a whole lot is better. For in- 
stance, pages 202 to 204, inclusive, 
are devoted almost exclusively to 
getting over the idea that it is cold in 
Russia: 

“It was cold on the steeple 
But the cold made them stamp their 
feet and blow on their hands . . . All 
were hungry and cold . . . Through 
a good part of the night, the bearded 
men of the Grand Army, with eyes 
sunk dead into their sockets, cheek 
bones protruding, with noses red from 
cold, feet bound in cloths and dressed 
in fragments of women’s garments, 
warmed themselves before the bon- 
fires in the streets. To keep warm, 
they danced in the flickering yellow 
light, blew on their hands, and stamped 
their numb feet. Clouds of vapor 
steamed from their mouths and crusts 
of milky ice formed on their mus- 
taches and beards .. . It was cold 

They danced more and more, 
for every hour the air grew rarer, 
clearer, and colder.” 

And again, Jobey, the day-laborer, 


| repeats ‘“cabbage eaters” and ““brown 


monkish business” so often that the 
words became almost unendurable. 
In fact, practically all the main char- 
acters in the book have a key sentence 
or word which they use on every occa- 
sion. It is a clever trick of character 
delineation at first, but it soon be- 
comes wearisome. 


HE book’s chief interest lies in the 

vivid historical panorama the au- 
thor spreads before readers. Komroft 
has taken a leaf from the present day 
popular biographers and incorporated 
it into his novel The result is highly 
satisfactory. And because of this one 
popular biographical angle alone, the 
book will undoubtedly appeal to a 
large audience. 

There are a number of ways to look 
at “ALRUNE,” translated from the 
German of Hanns Heinz Ewers by 
S. Guy Endore (John Day, $5.00). 
For instance, there is the appearance 
of the volume. Attractive make-up, 
tasteful arrangement of type and 
bizarre illustrations, make it a work 
that the lover of books would like to 
have in his collection. “ALRUNE” 
might be considered from the stand- 
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Book Reviews point of a study in ab- 


normal psychology or asa 

story rich withclassical in- 

fluence and leavened with mysticism. 
Alrune is a girl mechanically con- 
ceived. Her i ther was a criminal 
and her mother a woman of the streets. 
She develops into a hoyden with sa- 
distic tendencies. As attractive as a 
nymph, she has all the wickedness of 
a vampire. There is no good in her. 
If she has a heart, it is only to pump 
blood with. If she has any emotions, 
it is to create lust and misery. She 
has no soul. A more impossible hero- 
ine for a book is difficult to conceive, 


yet, such is her fascination. The! 


reader finds himself drawn on despite 


himself, absorbed in watching the de-/ 


velopment of this terrible child born 
of a diseased academic mind. This 
book is unhealthy; it leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth, but I, for one, am 
glad I read it. I shall read it again 
and yet again. 


"THE reader may read anything he 
might want into this book. Hemay 
read into it a moral; he may see it as 
symbolic of intellectual degeneration; 
as the outcome of culture without 
benefit of spiritual enlightenment. 
He may hear within its pages the 
voice of a prophet crying aloud a 
warning not to God. He may 
see it only as a gripping story; as the 
work of an artist who loves to write 
for the sake of writing. But one thing 
is certain, he will not put the book 
down without some definite reaction 
to it. 

Another German book of an en- 
tirely different order is ““Drana,” a 
novel by Emil Ludwig, translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul (Viking— 
2 Vols., $5.00). Mr. Ludwig is best 
known as a prolific writer of biogra- 
phies. ‘‘D1ana”’ was originally pub- 


lished in Germany a number of years | 
It is the | 


ago as two separate novels. 
story of an extraordinarily capable 
and talented young woman who 











Cre 
abo 


in| 


desires above all her freedom. She | 
is unmoral without being immoral. | 


She passes through many experiences | 


and emerges breathless sometimes but 
untouched. She rewards men with 
her charms as casually as a person 
might reward a faithful attendant 
with a gift of a velvet coat. 


Mr. Ludwig knows how to tell a | 


PATE LT TT 


story, and his “D1ana”’ is that. Here | 


we have a novel which fits in with the 
old definition that a novel is a good 
story well told. 

Note:—Beginning next month, I 


shall review in Sunset only books | 


written by westerners or about the 
West. I will appreciate your telling 
me of books, suitable for review, writ- 
ten by your western friends and 
neighbors. Remember, too, that if I 
can be of help to you in selecting 
books, I am here to serve.—A. M. H.: 


ae 


Nat 
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« ional THE BATHROOM IS 
nceive, 

The| NO LONGER THE STEPCHILD 
despite 
the de- 
Steel OF THE HOUSE 

This 

a bad Bathrooms once were humble rooms... 
ne, am satisfied with plainest equipment... bare, 
fe tsk | white walls... frigid tubs with Dachs- 

¢ hund legs. Fixtures were chosen for service 

oe he | alone. 

emay 
os aden Those charmless days are past. 
ration; | Today gaiety...sweet imagination 
ithout ... thoughtful care for quality .. . glow in 
iment. : 
os ths every appointment. One regularly hears 
oud a a hostess say, “We are as proud of our 
le ged bath as we are of our living-room.” 
as the | , ; 
write fl “Women are learning to make bath- 
- thing rooms beautiful . . . exquisite down to the 
Br last detail,” said a famous editor who 
watches the ways of her readers closely. 
In en- | Such women will welcome these two 

” a - 
Ri “fluffed” bathroom tissues! Like lovely 
e : 
asad bath linens, Zalo and Zee are an unas- 
s best | suming mark of quality. 
jiogra- 
; pub- § 

years | 


is the Creamy pink tiles mixed with blue...a ceiling of soap bubbles makes a bath to dream 
about! This one is real,and it belongs toa real young man, aged four, who sails a boat 





— in his tub. You would find Zalo here, because it’s safe enough for a baby’s skin. 
Oo 
She 
noral. ZEE “‘FLUFFED’’ IVORY TISSUE—Ze isa 
iences ' soft, wory tissue with 100 extra sheets on every roll. Most 
es but similar rolls give you 650 sheets... Zee gives 750. Now, 
° break the gay wrapper and discover what exquisite softness 
with 
... what firm, pleasant tissue... has been made at this low 
erreur price. Notice, too, how carefully it has been rolled. Then, a f 
ndant tucked-in, dust-proof wrapper protects the pure tissue until if y/ 1D 
it reaches your bathroom. SincLE Roi, 10c fi Aa Towa e 
tell a Be Gro ayn 
Here ; pe p 750 SERES 
age ZALO “FLUFFED’ WHITE TISSUE— Zalo 
‘A the will amaze you by its snowy whiteness... please you with its 
good suede-like softness. Crumple atissue or two against your cheek. 
They feel like pliant cotton puffs... as gentle as cold cream 
th, I tissue. You'll find them firmer, more absorbent, too, because 
»00ks each sheet is “fluffed.” That's why they can be so delicate 
t the | without being flimsy or glazed. Single rolls of 1000 sheets, 
elling | 15¢ each. ‘Two Rotts For 25¢ 
writ- 
and Both Zalo and Zee fit all standard projecting and recessed fixtures 
t if I 
cting 


A.H.° | Nartionat Parer Propucts Company + Division op CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION - New York + San Francisco + CHICAGO 
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takes time out’ 
To buy a 


HERRICK fF 


The Aristocrat of Refrigerators 
“To keep in physical trim requires 
eating not only the proper foods, but 
foods that are fresh and wholesome,” 
says Ted Shipkey, famous All-Ameri- 
can football star and coach. Realizing 
the importance of a good refrigerator 
in keeping foods safe and healthful, 
one of the very first things Ted 
Shipkey bought when he estab- 
lished his home, was a 
HERRICK Refrigerator. 
Read what he says about it: 








‘ 


Gentlemen: 


The Herrick Refrigerator that 
we have hud in our home for some time 
has given perfect service, and has been 
a great factor in making the meals aore 
tasty and delicious. 


We also find the Herrick is 
very economical and very easily kept 
clean and sanitary. 


I do not think any form of 
refrigeration could possibly be better 
than the use of ice in a Herrick 
Refrigerator. 


Very sincerely yours, 


aS 











Why not please your 





husband with a 
HERRICK? 


He will be enthusiastic over the way the 
HERRICK keeps foods so fresh and fla- 
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Consultation Service 





OLLOWING are 
some of the ques- 
tions which readers 
of this magazine have 


SunseEt’s Consulting 


month. 
Leaky Windows 


Can you tell us how we might go about 
stopping leaks around our windows? We 
do not see why they should leak. They look 
all right from the outside. We have tried 
putting putty and heavy paint around them, 
but to no seeming good. The house was 
built four years ago. Can you advise us?— 
Mrs. G. H. B., Portland, Oregon. 


Consultation: 1 assume from your 
letter than the leaks you speak of 
occur around the glass. The movable 
portion of the window holding the 
glass is known as the sash. If the sash 
are leaking, it may be due to the fol- 
lowing causes: 

If the sash were not painted before 
the glass was set, the putty will not 
adhere to the wood part of the sash. 
If the putty was not a good quality to 
begin with, it will dry up and crack. 
Both of these causes will leave a space 
between the putty and the wood for 
water to go through. 

Glass, when set, should be back 
puttied; that is, the glass should be 
set into putty which is put inside the 
glass ‘and around the edge; then 
nailed; and then puttied on the out- 
side. If it is not nailed properly, the 
vibration of the window will loosen 
the putty. You cannot stop up such 
cracks with paint, if the putty and 
glass are in bad condition. Capillary 


| attraction of water will draw it in 


through the slightest crack, and 
storms will force it in. At times 


| people mistake condensation for leak- 


vorful. HERRICK Cold Air Circulation | 
keeps foods in prime condition and | 
prevents any exchange of food’odors or | 
flavors. A heavy packing of HERRICK | 


Insulation insures a constant low cold. 


Write for miniature catalog 
Address 
HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
504 River Street, Waterloo, Iowa 


| 


age. Be sure it is not condensation. 

I would suggest calling in a carpen- 
ter or a glazing firm and ask what 
should be done. If I mistake your 
question, kindly write further. 


Smoking Fireplace 


I am wondering if you can help us out in 
our fireplace problem. Our house was built 
a year ago of adobe walls 2314 inches thick. 
The opening to fireplace is 3 feet 11 inches 
high, 4 feet 914 inches wide, 2314 inches 
deep, 4 feet 2 inches at the back. , : 

The width is the same as the wall so it 
does not show on the outside. The chimney 





goes straight up on one side 
and angles off at the other. 


smokes even worse now. In 
fact it just rolls out from 
under the shelf and especially 


at each end. We have always, 
thought. it was not deep) 
enough, and of course the only way to! 


remedy that would be to build it out from 
the outside, placing a cement foundation 
under it—and it would be some expense—or 
could one use a metal hood inside? I will 
indeed appreciate an answer. We have so 
much wood, logs, etc., to burn, and we really 
feel that the fireplace is the most important 
thing in the house.—Mrs. W. F. E., River- 
side, California. 


After it was built and we! 
found it smoked, the con-| 
tractor placed a square tile on| 
top of the chimney, but it) 


Consultation: The first thing is to} 


check up on the size or area of the 
chimney and, similarly, the size and 
area of the throat. Taking the sizes of 
fireplace you have given in your 
letter, the flue and throat areas 
should be not less than 288 square 
inches each, or about 2 square feet. 


To explain further, the flue or chim-| 


ney should be about 12 inches by 24 
inches or dimensions which when 


multiplied, for length and width, will! 


give, inside the flue, 288 square inches 
of draft or smoke exhaust. 

The throat or opening from the fire- 
place to the chimney should be the 


full width of the fireplace. It should! 
be not less than 5 inches in depth./ 


The throat should not reduce to chim- 
ney width at an angle greater than 
60 degrees. 

The general rule is that the area ot 


the inside of the flue and the area of | 
the inside of the throat should not be | 


less than 10 per cent of the area at the 
face of the fireplace opening. Your 
fireplace should be not less than 27 
inches deep. 


There are other features that may | 


be wrong, but if these main points are 
corrected, the fireplace will probably 


work. You may have to increase the | 
chimney by adding another chimney, | 


or reduce the width of the opening in 


the room. Before you do any experi- | 


menting, I would advise you to call in 
a chimney expert or an architect. 


6 « 
The California Lien Law 


I had my house for sale and the people 
who were going to buy the house said that 
they could not borrow any money on the 
house, because I had a contractor do some 
work for me. All my bills are paid and I 


REEREgM- 
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ae Standard Oil Dealers ~ 
? ill 
cee all — ONE PURPOSE 
iportant 
., River- 
g is tol 
of the 
ze and 
sizes of 
1 your 
areas 
square 
e feet. 
- chim- 
by 24 
when 
‘h, will og 
ed and here ttis/ 
he fire- Eleven thousand Standard Oil ’ ; 
be the Dealers throughout the Pacific Service to please your wife. 
— West are now joined together as ONE KIND OF SERVICE 
a “Red, White and Blue Dealers”. / Des. THE BEST POSSIBLE. 
. You can tell them —at a glance : 
- th & 

“a — by their Red, White and Blue — THAT IS THE PURPOSE 
rea ot Service Stations, Garages and of these 11,000 Red, White and 
rea of Pumps. Blue Dealers. 
dh f Service that clicks! Drive in anywhere! Every a eae i 

Your Service in your own neighborhood and mine Shean ws sie om ao a ee 
an 27 ] others by serving you well. 

: a a There is a cash value to this service, as well 
—— Service that saves your money, your car as pleasanter motoring. Try it today. And see 
we i and your friendship. what happens. 
se the 
nney, | 


nin] STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


xperi- | 
call in 








aw | Presenting the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and the Los Ait Philharmonic | 
people Orchestra alternately, The Standard Symphony Hour offers its programs of enjoyable music | 
d that | every Thursday evening from 7:30 to 8:30 p. m. over KFI; KGO; KGW; KOMO and KHQ. | 

| 


m the} | The Standard School Broadcast is presented Thursday mornings from 11 to 11:45 a. m. 
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IDEAS:;: 


GOOD 


THE WESTERN MAGAZINE OF 


How Many of Your Friends 


are interested in the subjects enumerated above in which SUNSET specializes? 
Home is dear to all of us, the garden to most of us and play (outdoor life) to 
every Western family, from the youngest to the oldest member. 


I’m sure most of your friends would like to receive free a recent copy, and if 
you will send me their names I’Il see that they get one without cost or obliga- 
tion. It will be a friendly act that will be appreciated. 








USE THIS BLANK 























And Send to 
| SUNSET 
| MAGAZINE 


1045 SANSOME STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Name Street or R. F.D.......... 





Here State 


st Mees ee || 


The wonderful response to my previous request resulted in so many. sending in subscriptions as 
well as names of friends, thatI want to thank you personally—and in advance for this friendly 
co-operation, which is the spirit of SUNSET’S big and rapidly increasing family. I do 
appreciate it. 


L. W. Lane, Publisher 


Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet, as the more you send the better. 
Your name will not be used without your permission, of course. 
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have recei They say I must file some- 
thing to s ot it is paid for.—F. R., San 
Francisco. 


Consultation: In California, under 
the operation of the Mechanics’ Lien) 
Law, a person having contract or} 


other work done on a building should, 


upon completion of the work, file, at) 


the office of the County Recorder, a 
“Notice of Completion.” 


This is a small matter to attend to, 


but it would be advisable to consult | 
an attorney for proper guidance. 5 


® @ 


Whenever we turn on the water in our : 
house, it makes a terrible noise and some- | 


Water Pipe Noise 


times the noise is accompanied by vibration | 
all through the pipes. Can you tell us what 
causes this noise and how we can stop it?— 
L. H. B., Seattle, Washington. 


Consultation: The noise you speak | 
of is usually caused by air in the pipes. 


In a proper layout of piping, the pipes | 
are all carried vertically about 12) 
inches beyond and above the tap or) 


faucet point at all fixtures. This pro- 
vides air chambers and relieves the 
congestion in the pipes. Vibration 7 
and noise may be caused by a loose | 
washer or faucet stem. This can be 

fixed by changing the washer or} 
tightening the faucet. A plumber can | 
advise you how to correct the air | 
noise; it may be possible to put air | 
chambers in the system. 


® @ 
Cost of One and Two- 
Story House 


I noticed in one of your answers in SUNSET | 
that you mentioned that the cost of a one ; 


and two-story house are about the same. 
We are going to build a house, and the con- 
tractor who is going to build for us tells us © 
that it costs more to build a one-story 
house.—H. V. K., Palo Alto, California. 


Consultation: The most inexpen- 
sive form of house to build is one in 
which all rooms are contained within | 
a rectangle, or a square, and roofed | 
with a flat roof. In such a square 
house, by building two stories, and by 
locating the bath over the kitchen, 
one would save in plumbing cost, as 
well as in roof cost, and foundation [| 
cost. If the exterior wall were to be 
finished with stucco, which is an ex- | 
pensive material comparatively, there 


streets: 





would be a further saving in the 
economy of outer wall surface. The 
more expensive the covering material 
is, the greater would be the saving. 
The best example of this type of 
building for economy, is in the homes 
built for workers’ communities in 
some of the large eastern factory cen- 
ters. This type of house offers little 


opportunity for beauty in design, be- 
cause of the proportion which results 





After such aj 
notice has been on file for 35 days, if) 
no claims are presented, the title to| 
the property is automatically cleared. | g 
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from the small area as related to 
height. 

In the homes built in California, 
where people are largely interested in 
Spanish architecture and outdoor 
porches, and broken-up exterior sur- 
faces, and in houses where beauty and 
arrangement are considered as impor- 
tant as economy, it is very difficult to 
make the general statement that 
“two-story houses are cheaper to 
build than one-story houses.”” Hence 
I made the general statement that it 
makes very little difference in cost in 
the house in question. In a house 
costing $8,000, with a tile roof, the 
saving in a two-story house might be 
$150 to $200, if all conditions were 
taken advantage of, since all special 
houses vary. 

@ ® 


How Many Mortgages 


We are about to buy a house, and we know 
very little about it except that it is one that 
we want. Do you answer questions about 
mortgages and payments? This house is to 
cost us 39,750. We are to pay $500 cash, and 
the party who built the Sees wants us to 
sign three mortgages. Can you explain this 
to us and is it advisable to have so many 
mortgages?—A. R. C., San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 


Consultation: You are not buying a 
house; you are playing a game and the 
point of the game is to see whether 
you can keep the house. The seller 
tries to help you keep the house. 
That’s the funny part; you are both 
interested in the same result. 

Never buy anything, particularly a 
house, with three mortgages on it, 
unless you are a financial wizard. 
Never buy a house with two mort- 
gages on it, unless you consult an at- 
torney about it first. And further, 
with $500 on a $10,000 house, you 
would not own it. The mortgage- 
holders would own it. You would do 
better to rent for a few years until you 
can put up more cash; or buy a lot 
with your $500, finish paying for it, 
and build later. 

® ®@ 


Where to Start 


Looking for a strictly western magazine, I 
became interested in Sunset. We are plan- 
ning to build in the near future, and find 
many things to consider. We need the help 
of more experienced heads. 

Just now I am interested in the house 
plans, arrangement of rooms, and other 
things. Some say employ an architect, other 
friends say get a contractor and have your 
plans all ready. I have tried the plan books 
and cannot find any suitable plans, and some 
firms say they do not furnish plans, but de- 
sign according to the individual’s needs. 

Can you tell me where and through whom 
I could get plans of a moderately priced 
house of 9 rooms? Our valley is very warm 
in summer. I was very much interested in 
your January number of Sunset with the 
Sacramento homes. What would such a 
house as mine cost? Also, what would an 
architect charge, and, after consulting an 
architect, how much is one obligated if one 
does not like him?—C. E. K., Turlock, Calif. 





Specify 
RED SEAL 
WIRING 


STANDARDS 


“CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 


for your home 
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Aren’t You having Guests 
for Dinner, too, Betty?.... 


“Ou, yes, but I am no longer tied to the 
kitchen since my husband bought me an elec- 
tric range. I simply put my meal in the oven 

...set the automatic con- 
trol and I’m free until 
dinnertime for other 
things.” 

Electricity is a depend- 
able servant... put it to 
work at all household 
tasks ... insure yourself 
more freedom... more 
time for pleasure and 
healthful recreation 
... preserve your youth! 





“Electricity costs so little in California” 
ry 


greater convenience, 


safety and economy. da BURE AU >>> 


Write for Booklet 


447 Sutter Street SAN FRANCISCO 
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Now... It’s easy 
for you to have 


Floors 


Your Friends 


OULD you like to have lovely waxed 

floors — just like those in the most 
modern homes — in a few minutes — for 
a few cents? It is now possible with this 
new magic polish—Old English Wax. 
Whether your floors are old or new, waxed, 
varnished, shellaced or painted — all can 
be made twice as beautiful with just one 
easy polishing. 

Old floors look like new and new floors 
stay like new because Old English Wax 
gives doubie wear as well as double lustre. 
Protects floors against scratches, worn 
spots and children’s carelessness. Its rich, 
gleaming polish lasts for weeks and weeks. 
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Will Admire 


Most high-grade prepared waxes are made 
by the blending of hard imported (Car- 
nauba) wax and the softer, cheaper do- 
mestic waxes. Genuine Old English Wax 
sells for the same price as most prepared 
waxes, but it contains twice as much 
Carnauba wax. That is why it polishes twice 
as beautiful — wears twice as long — and 
is most economical. There’s only one wax 
that gives floors a double lustre with no 
extra work. That is Old English Wax. De- 
mand it from your dealer. Try it! 

At hardware, paint, drug, grocery, dept. 
stores. Made by The A. S. Boyle Co., 
Cin’ti, O., U.S. A. and Windsor, Ont., Can. 


Old English Wax 


PASTE OR LIQUID POLISH 








“Bottle-Kit 


A VITAL necessity in the 
preparation and care of 
your baby’s food. Designed by 











bies’ health. Quickly ster- 


ilizes bottles, nipples and 
utensils. Pasteurizes too! 
Holds six 8-oz. feedings. 


Always ready. No spilling. 
Handy for visiting. Pack it 
with ice—carry it anywhere. 
fully polished. Includes all 
items illustrated. 
(West of Mississippi 

Money back if not 





Pat. Apr. 19th '27 paid. 
$5.50. Canada and foreign $6.00.) 
satisfied. Order today. Folder free. 


Therma Products Company, Dept 4; 1135 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. | 


Dealers Write: F. W. Jonas Co. 320 E. 3rd St., Los Angees 


a baby specialist to aid busy | 
mothers and safeguard ba- | 


Seamless aluminum, beauti- | 


$5.00 post- | 





Protects MILK 


from Heat, Cold, Dirt. Cats, 
Dogs, Flies, ete. 









Safeguard corey pheaith. 
Keepa PERFECTION Sanitary 
Milk Bottle Container ina 
handy gg so that driver can 
put milk, cream and butter in 
it. Size 10x12x4". Gray enam- 
| el finish. ‘Insulated with Celo- 
tex. Will keep contents pure 
and sweet inf hottest weather. 
At dealers and dairies—or order 
direct. No. 101—Insulated, for 
All-Weather protection, $2.00 
| = No. 100 — Without 
| insulation, for sanitary protection only, $1.00 postpaid, 


| The Perfection Mfg. Co., 2701 N. Leffingwell, St. Louis, Mo. 


FEC 
ore 


Santtary 


Milk Dont the Container 








Appears on your address label, it means 





THIS DATE 
IF |APRIL 30| 





your subscription to SUNSET expires 
THIS issue. You will not want to miss 
the many good things our Editors have 
planned for the May number. 





IT IS TIME TO RENEW 
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Consultation: Plan books are made 
with the idea that a large group of 
people will have similar tastes and re- 
quirements; also, that climatic con- 
ditions and other local characteristics 
will be alike in a great many places. 
Some of the plan books are published 
in the interest of certain building ma- 
terials. You cannot secure ready 
made plans for a nine room house ex- 
cept i persons who have built 
similar houses: viz., Architects, Con- 
tractors, or Owners. 

The average cost of such a house 
would be about $4.00 and upward per 
square foot of house, depending on 
quality and design. (See SunseET— 
February—Consultation Service, on 
computing cost.) Architects’ charges 
on residence work, for full services, 
vary from 6% to 10% of the cost of 
the house. 

If you ask an architect to prepare 
plans or sketches, you will be obligated 
to pay for that portion of the work 
which you have him do. The best 
method would be to consult an archi- 
tect and tell him that you want to see 
examples of his work and get his ad- 
vice about the cost of building and the 
cost of his services. Tell him that you 
may later decide to build and at that 
time employ some architect whose 





About This Service 


William I. Garren, the architect 
who edits this new building depart- 
ment in SUNSET, will be happy to 
answer questions about building the 
new house or modernizing the old 
one. Address all inquiries to SUN- 
SET Homes Consultation Service, 
SUNSET magazine, San Francisco, 
enclosing a stamped, addressed en- 
velope for reply. This service is free 
to subscribers of this magazine. 











work or manner of doing business 
pleases you. Most architects do not 
charge for such a consultation and 
will be glad to give it. When your 
plans and specifications are com- 
pleted, select a general contractor to 
build the house and you will get the 
best results. Sunser Consultation 
Service can furnish a list of architects 
and contractors working in your lo- 
cality, if you desire it. 
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to put a shelf up wherever 
it is needed, whether in 
kitchen, basement, or garage 
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‘ make 5 waffles—Miss T. B., Ala- 


Housekeeping 
Hunches 


WONDER if you own a set of 

trays for serving refreshments? 

They are a joy forever. A little 
lunch on a tray in the garden or by 
the fire is far different from one eaten 
standing up in the kitchen. These 
same trays are a pleasure on a picnic, 
for tea by the fire, for evening refresh- 
ments, and for luxurious little meals 
in the bedroom or in bed.—Miss 
M. L., Reno, Nevada. 


tk FF & 

A bright home which sparkles with 
cleanliness, an orderly home with all 
things in their own places, a charming 
home where one’s best nature may de- 
velop into the flower of spiritual 
beauty—that is the home we should 
aspire to and the home in which we 
should rear our children. And here is 
a labor-saving tip: if you never permit 
the tucked-away corners of your 
house to become very dirty, you will 
never have to work so very hard to 
get them clean.—Mrs. L. B., Yuma, 
Arizona. 

' FF & 

It is nice to paint the interior of 
closets a light and dainty color. Char- 
treuse green seems to bring light into 
dim corners.—Mrs. H. H. K., Renton, 
Washington. 


t FF & 

A change from the usual type of 
breakfast is always welcomed by any 
family. Apple Bran Waffles are de- 
licious, and they are nourishing too: 
Sift together 34 cupful of flour, 1% 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, %4 
teaspoonful of soda, %4 teaspoonful of 
salt, and 1 tablespoonful of sugar. 
Beat 1 egg yolk, and mix with 1 cup- 
ful of sour milk. Add to the dry in- 
gredients, and mix well. Add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, % cupful 
of bran, and 2 grated apples. Fold in 
1 egg white, beaten stiff, and bake ina 
hot waffle iron until the mixture 
ceases to steam. This amount will 


meda, California. 


tF iF & 

If you have a bare wall space which 
needs color, hang a piece of flowery 
chintz upon it. Chintz under glass in 
an oval frame is as lovely as any 
flower print one may find.—Mrs. 
M. M., Red Bluff, California. 

bk kk & 

If your cellar or basement stairs 
are difficult to see, paint them black 
with a broad white border.—Miss 
O. F. L., Salem, Oregon. 


-. we. ms 
It is good to know that candlewick 
or Marseilles bed spreads dye nicely 
and are very little trouble to do.— 
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92% Guaranteed Dividend 


Once a theory 
now tested by experience 





The Postal Way and Its Economies 


The POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
is employing a method tested by more than one 
try-out, indeed by the experience of years. These 
years show the Company growing by its Non- 
Agency method in substantial proportions and 
nation-wide prestige. 


What was once its theory in a prophecy of its 
future, is now an established fact. Its distinctive 
economies are outstanding in the chapters of its 
twenty-four years of history, resulting in savings 





Miss H. I., Bellingham, Washington. 


WM. R. MALONE, Pres. 511 Fifth Ave. Cor. 43rd St., N. Y. City 





Postal Life Building 
wned by 
the Company 


for policyholders. 


Passing Out of the Doubting Thomases 


The taking out of insurance volitionally, overcoming resistance to 
initiative and the resistance of high-pressure competition, has been 


demonstrated. The doubting Thomases, who 


spoke derisively of the Postal method and its 9% dividends 
guaranteed to policyholders, have passed out of hearing. The con- 
tention has been sustained that by the POSTAL WAY there was 
warrant for the self-imposed reduction. That insurance operations 
can be well conducted within the reduction is now not questioned. 


YOU and YOU and YOU 


Its non-agency door once opened has been kept open—it 
is to be kept open through the years. You and You and 


You are thus enabled to be your own agent and reduce the | 


cost of your insurance. 


We have been wont to say that the method we employ is 
the Direct method. A laboratory method goes along with 
it, improving and conforming it. 

A theory is splendid if it can be proved by experiment. 
Every successful business is an experimental laboratory 
improving an old way and testing out new theory. Thus 


have the Postal’s twenty-four years been years of increas- ‘ 


ing success. Conditions in the Company that have con- 


tributed to low cost of insurance will continue to improve. 
service of its Health Bureau also helps to keep insurance cost down, as well 


as to make living worth-while, while one lives. 


The Company is subject to the supervision of the Insurance Department of New 
York and the regulations of the United States Postal Service everywhere. 


Every form of insurance from the low-priced ‘‘Start- 
Off”? policy to the investment forms of Endowment 
Insurance is provided through its organization. 


Here’s How Easy It Is 


Call at the Company’s office, use the coupon, or write 
and say, ‘‘Mail Me Insurance Information.”” Be sure to 
give your full name, your occupation and exact date of 
birth. 

Information as to any form of Life or Endowment In- 
surance will be gladly furnished you. Your inquiry will 


receive prompt attention by mail. Name...... 
POST, \L LIFE ee 
Occupation.... 


INSURANCE CO. 






| elle eee 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Without obligating me, please send full 
insurance particulars for my age. 


Exact date of birth...... 
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Contingent 
Dividends 
As Earned 
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The life-prolonging 
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1931 


1930 
ONE 
BILLION 
DOLLARS 


1929 
$847,910,538 


1928 
$765,188,976 





1924 bee 
$326,500,000 


1920 
$157,460,000 


1910 
$11,228,000 


1904 as 
$285,000 
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The FIRST 


BILLION DOLLARS 
IS THE HARDEST! 


BANK OF ITALY 
IS NOW ON ITS 


SECOND BILLION 


| ts LARGE bank in the world is grow- 
ing mote consistently than the Bank 
of Italy.$a This growth is made possible by 
the enthusiastic and loyal cooperation of a 
million and a half patrons who 4elieve in the 
institution....in its methods, policies, pur- 
poses, plans and ideals. $a The executives of 
the Bank of Italy are fully aware of their 
responsibility in administering...(for the 
good of the entire State of California)...the 
great resources of this institution. $ More 
than ever before the Bank of Italy is... 


« 





A 


‘of the people, by the people, 
for the people.” 


Bank of Italy 


UST & 


NATIONAL Savincs ASSOCIATION 





NATIO & A. t BAN K 


292 Banking Offces in 
166 California Cities 


oF... 














STRAW HAT FINISH 


Makes old 
straw hats . 
like new~ 


Also try Coforite Fabric Dyes 





25<at Drug ;and Department Stores 


Hade by Carpenter-Morton Company, Bastin, Mass 
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Zino-pads 











WINDOW DRAPERIES 
For the Tie-Backs, Use 


Decorative 
Moore Push-Pins € 
6 Colors, 3 Sizes, Gilt Decorations 


AQ.. acara All Dealers 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing 
again. Easy, painless, harness. .Noscars. Booklet free. Write 
today enclosing 3 red stamps. We’ teach beauty culture. 

D. J. MAHLER, 134-A, Mahler Park, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 

in 1 minute by these thin, 

soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores. 


Dr Scholls 








Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 
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When We 
Read Sunset 


E are subscribers to SuNnsET, 

and tonight I curled myself up 

in a big overstuffed chair to 
pick out the tenderest morsels for my 
evening’s dessert. Being an incurable 
automobile addict, and not caring 
much about the age of a magazine, I 
seized upon the April, 1929, issue with 
the article by Tod Powell. He tells us 
that the road builders are real pio- 
neers, and I can heartily agree with 
him. Yet it seems to me that he over- 
looked the most interesting point of 
those pioneers in not giving us more 


details of their lives and manner of | 


living. At one time in my life, I have 
slipped the “‘choker-hook” around the 
massive butts of giant pines and firs 
in the forests in the mountains of 
Northern California, and the stories 
of those other men’s lives read like the 
wildest fiction, so why not give the 
bronzed transitmen a break and tell 
how they pioneer? 

And now to get to what I really 
started out to tell you. Gophers are 
the bane of our particular existence 
during the summer, and Mom was in 
despair when she found her pet fig 
tree curling up to depart for the 
Happy Hunting Ground of trees and 
flowers. I found the cause quite 
readily, if by accident. Two bright 
little eyes suddenly popped up before 
me in a hole just three feet away from 
my chair in the back yard where I was 
dozing in the perpetual sunshine in 
southern California. The energetic 
little fellow (I should call him a little 
tool of the devil) paid no attention to 


me, but began pushing up his little | 


mound of loose dirt until the entrance 
was completely covered. While he 
went back deeper into his under- 
ground home to excavate further, I 
found a stick and obligingly cleared 
the mouth of the burrow for his next 
load. He soon came back, gave me a 
quick, bright look, and busily pushed 
up another mound with his blunt, 
dirt-covered little “snoot.” Again I 
cleared the entrance; again he came 
up with another prodigious load. This 
little game continued for about half 
an hour with no apparent thanks com- 
ing from the other side of our im- 
promptu “team.” I sat perfectly still 
while he was in sight and I don’t be- 
lieve he realized I was alive, yet it was 
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nothing short of amazement written 
on his face each time he found the hole 
open to the light when he had com- 
pletely closed it with every load he 
brought to the surface. 

It is remarkable how much dirt the 
little fellow could move in an hour, 
but I soon tired, and despite my in- 
terest in him, a black scheme was 
forming in my wicked brain. My car 
was standing in the back yard. So 
was the garden hose. I put the two 
together, and as a last farewell, stuffed 
a shelled walnut into the hole. Civi- 
lized folks always grant the con- 
demned human “killer” a last meal of 
anything he wants to eat, so I could 
do no less with my destructive rodent, 
who killed my trees and ploughed up 
my lawn long before the proper time. 
When I saw that he had accepted my 
offering in good faith, and had de- 
parted into the depths to gorge him- 
self, I stuffed the end of the hose into 
the mouth of the hole and then fixed 
dirt tightly around it. The rest is 
history. My yard is temporarily free 
of gophers, and you are welcome to 
use what you can of this little skit. 
—Wi.i1am M. Grayson, Pasadena, 
California. 


Our Sunset Scheme 


WANTED you to know our own 

“Good Idea” about Sunset. Fora 
year or more we have been mailing 
our copies, after we have read them, 
to eastern relatives and friends, choos- 
ing those who have never been in the 
West. And the letters we’ve received, 
praising our western gardens and 
homes! 

So many of these people still be- 
lieve that we live in shanties and fight 
Indians for our morning exercise. I 
believe Sunset played a prominent 
role in bringing two Bostonians to 
California for the winter. 

We have gotten very much benefit 
from the New Sunset.—Mrs. P.N., 
Yakima, Washington. 








to save the light 
wooden coat hang- 
ers that come back ¢ 
from the cleaners 
for building trel- 
lises such as the 
one pictured. Two 
or more uprights 
may be used if de- 
sired. Stain a dark 
green. This is fine 
for light, lacy vines 
but will not sup- 
port heavy ones. 
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RUES 


SEAMED ann SEAMLESS 
— a 


HERE prevails, perhaps, a general misapprehension 

regarding the comparative merits of seamed and seam- 
less rugs. As manufacturers of both types, Whittall is in a 
position to present the facts from an unbiased viewpoint. 


@ Seams have constantly guarded the beauty of Whittall Rugs in 
many thousands of homes. The finest of Whittall Rugs are woven 
today with the protection of seams, sewn by hand with the recently 
perfected Whittall Seamless Stitch. If you expect to find it you 
must turn to the back of the rug. There, out of sight, it assures a 
smooth, unmarked surface which clings evenly to the floor. The 
Seamless Stitch keeps a rug from stretching or twisting out of 
shape. It gives greater strength and durability, and extreme flexi- 
bility of size, patterns and color. We know that no present seamless 
rug, including our own, can embody all these advantages. 


@ Whether you find the brilliance of the lustre-finished Anglo Regal 
and the Anglo Lustre, or the softer tones of the Anglo Persian and 
Palmer Wilton to your liking, each one expresses the supremacy of 
Whittall’s weaving art. Your dealer has an unusual array of seamed 
and seamless, plain, figured and lustre-finished Whittall Rugs to 
make your visit, no matter how short, a real delight. 


Write us or ask your Whittall Dealer for our latest book, 

“Color Harmony in the Home,” by Clare Alden Booth of 

the Delineator. It will help you not only to choose your 

rugs, but suggest color of other items in the room as well. 
Mailed free upon request 


SEAMED 


Anglo Regal (Lustred) 
Anglo Lustre (Lustred) 
Anglo Persian Palmer Wilton 


SEAMLESS 
Anglo Asian (Lustred) 


Mirrasheen (Lustred) 
Lustre Chenille (Lustred) 
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Invitation 


ILL you share your favorite 

best recipes of all kinds 
with the other readers of Sunset, 
through the Kitchen Cabinet? 
$1 is paid for every recipe pub- 
lished. Address the Kitchen 
Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome St., San Francisco. 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your recipe scrap book 


Delicious Pork Chops 
6 pork chops 1 medium-sized onion, sliced 
Shortening 1 small can of evaporated milk 
Trim the chops and wipe with a damp cloth, then dredge with flour on 

both sides, sprinkle with pepper and salt, and let stand about 10 minutes. 
Heat 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of good shortening in a heavy frying-pan, and 
in it brown the chops nicely. When both sides are well browned, add the 
sliced onion and the evaporated milk, and let cook over a very low flame 
for about 2 hours. When the milk has cooked away, add water enough 
to form a rich brown gravy. If cooked very slowly, these chops will be 
almost as good as chicken, and are delicious, to say the least, either with 
fluffy mashed potatoes or candied sweet potatoes. —Mrs. D. D., Azusa, 
California. 


Sour Cream Dressing 


1 teaspoonful of sugar ¥ teaspoonful of celery seed 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 1 cupful of sour cream 
14 teaspoonful of mustard 1 tablespoonful of vinegar 


Put the dry ingredients into a bowl and add the sour cream and vinegar. 
Mix thoroughly. Either dry or prepared mustard may be used. If celery 
is used in the salad, the celery seed may be omitted from the dressing. 
This is excellent with vegetable salads. Seasonings, of course, may be 
varied to suit individual or family tastes—Muss H. B. W., Forest 
Grove, Oregon. 


Chocolate Eclairs 


1 cupful of water 4 eggs 
5 tablespoonfuls of shortening 1 beaten egg for brushing tops 
1 cupful of flour of eclairs 


Y4 teaspoonful of salt 


Boil the water and shortening together; when it boils up, quickly add 
the flour and salt, and stir until the dough no longer clings to the sides of 
the pan. Cool slightly, then add the 4 eggs, one at a time, beating each one 
in thoroughly. Cool for an hour, then with a spoon or pastry bag shape 
the dough into eclairs about 4 inches long and 1 inch wide, placing the 
strips a little distance apart on the oiled baking-sheet. Put into a hot oven 
(400 degrees) for 10 minutes, then reduce the heat to moderate (350 
degrees) and bake for 30 minutes longer. If the shells are removed from 
the oven before they are thoroughly done they will fall. Take out one; if 
it does not fall the others may safely be removed. 

While still hot, dip the tops of the eclairs into chocolate frosting, or 
brush on a chocolate butter icing. When cool, split and fill with plain or 
chocolate custard, ice cream or whipped cream.—Mrs. E. M. S., Tacoma, 
Washington. 


Windsor Sandwich Spread 


1g cupful of butter Y% cupful of cold chicken 
14 eupful of cold boiled ham 2 tablespoonfuls of olives, chopped 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Cream the butter, and add the ham, chicken, and olives, all chopped 
fine. Season with salt and pepper. To make fancy tea or luncheon sand- 
wiches, cut %-inch slices of very fresh bread, spread with the filling given 
above, then roll the bread as you would a jelly cake. 

Place a dampened napkin in the bottom of the pan and stack rolls in 
rows with loose edges down so that they will stay rolled. When all have 
been placed in the pan, fold the edges of the napkin across the top and 
allow them to stand for a few hours before serving. When served in a dec- 
orated sandwich tray or basket, these sandwiches give a very dainty 
touch to the its. SieBiaigin J. W., San Diego, California. 
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The prize-winning recipes in the Oriental recipe 
contest, which was announced in February, will 


be found on page 62 of this issue of the magazine 


Clam Fritters 


2 dozen large clams 2 eggs, well beaten 
2 cupfuls of flour 1 cupful of sweet milk 
34 cupful of clam liquor 
Lay the clams on a folded napkin to drain thoroughly. Sift the flour 

into a mixing bowl, and add the eggs and milk and clam liquor. Beat 
the batter until smooth and free from lumps, then stir in the clams. Have 
plenty of hot fat in a heavy frying-pan; when very hot, put in the clams 
and batter by spoonfuls and let them cook gently. When one side is a 
delicate brown, turn and brown the other side. Serve at once.—A. G., 
Seattle, Washington. 


Escalloped Artichokes 


6 young artichokes 2 eggs 
1 cupful of fine cracker or bread crumbs Pepper and salt 
1 cupful of cream Dash of lemon juice 


Cook artichokes tender, then scrape all edible parts from the leaves. 
Remove the chokes, and cut the bottoms or hearts into cubes. Squeeze 
lemon juice over all. Mix lightly with the crumbs, and turn into a well- 
buttered baking-dish. Dust with pepper and salt. Beat the eggs, add the 
cream and beat again to mix well, then pour over the artichoke-and- 
crumb mixture and bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) until a delicate 
brown. This dish may be served as an entree or with the meat course. 
—Mrs. C. R., Napa, California. 


E-Z Cake Filling and Frosting 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 4 tablespoonfuls of sour cream 
11% cupfuls of brown sugar 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
4 cupful of chopped nutmeats 
Put the butter, sugar, and sour cream into a saucepan and boil until 

the syrup forms a soft ball when a little of it is dropped into a cupful of 
cold water (234 degrees on the candy thermometer). Remove from the 
fire, let cool to lukewarm, then add vanilla and nuts and beat 2 or 3 
minutes, or until creamy. Spread on cool cake.—Miss E. E. W., Hanford, 
Washington. 


Concord Grape Pudding 


1 pint of grape juice, or juice and pulp 3 tablespoonfuls of quick-cooking 
4 cupful of sugar tapioca 


Heat the grape juice, add the sugar and tapioca, and cook until clear 
(about 15 minutes). Serve chilled, with cream.—E. S. J., Paradise, 
California. 


Mock Turkey 
A 5 pound leg of veal 1 tablespoonful of poultry seasoning 
10 thin slices of bacon 1 tablespoonful of brown sugar 
1 cupful of cold water 1 tablespoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of mustard Pepper to suit taste 


3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 


Put the veal into a roasting-pan with the cold water in the bottom of 
the pan. Mix the spices, etc., with the vinegar, and spread the resulting 
paste over the entire top surface of the roast, then over all arrange the 
thin slices of bacon. Put into a hot oven (500 degrees) for 15 minutes, then 
reduce the heat to 350 degrees and allow 20 to 30 minutes for each pound 
of veal (2 to 3 hours altogether). If it is cooked in a double roaster 
basting will not be required; if cooked uncovered, baste frequently, add- 
ing water from time to time as that in the pan boils away. When sliced 
cold and served with cranberry sauce, it is difficult to distinguish between 
this and real turkey.—O. E., Pasadena, California. 


























New Contest 


HIS month, a special prize 

of $5 is offered for the best 
recipe for cooking western-grown 
squash, of all varieties! The 
contest closes April 15th, and 
the prize-winning recipes will 
appear in the June issue. Ad- 
dress the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset 
Magazine, San Francisco. 
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No garden is immune to attacks by 
Aphis. These tiny green, red or black 
insects feed upon the tender foliage or 
buds in your garden, and rob your flow- 
ers of their beauty and attractiveness. 


Be prepared to kill these insects 
when they appear. Have on hand a 
package of ** Black Leaf 40",the spray 
depended upon by gardeners to kill 
Aphis, Thrip, Leaf-hopper and sim- 
ilar insects. 

The garden package of “Black 
Leaf 40°", costing 35c, makes 6 gal- 
lons of effective spray, Buy it from 
your neighborhoud store handling 
garden supplies. 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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Get acquainted with ¢ 


Tigridia Pavonia } 
EVERYBODY LIKES IT > 


Thrills with its Gorgeous Beauty. Bulbs }4 
increase rapidly. Planting time up to June 
Ist. Plant 3 to 6 inches deep, 6 inches [J 
apart. Slight frost does not discourage the 
Tigridia. 





Special offer for 60 days 


Tigridia—10 bulbs for $1.00 > 
Cash with order—no C. O. D. 


Also—Regal Lilies—15 for $1.00 


WATSONVILLE BULB & ; 
BERRY CO. F.Jj. conrab, Proprietor Pf 


Corner Palm Ave. and Hill St. 
P. O. Box 417 Watsonville, Calif. }¢ 
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TIGRIDIAS 


These lovely SH GHG 9 99H 


flowers can be : 
planted in the In RED and YELLOWS mixed 


Spring as late as 25c. each—$2.50 per doz. 
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as tdivales "— 20c. each—$2.00 per doz. 


Pr Oo 8 T PF A SI 
A very fine lot of Lilium yin saps came in from the Philip- 
pine Islands in February and they can be planted to excellent 
advantage until May. With their grass like foliage and very 
long pure white and fragrant trumpet shaped flowers, they are 
most desirable. 60c. each, 3 for $1.50 and $5.00 per doz. 
My catalog of Californian bulbs is very attractive, 
My other catalog of Hardy Perennial Plants from all over the 
world is as attractive and a real garden help. 


Either free on application. 


CARL PURDY tix 


Ukiah, Calif. 
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Whos Who Among 
Western Garden flowers | r 


Viscaria 


WO passions seem to alternate 

i in swaying us humans—one, the 
desire to be just like everybody 

else and have whatever the leaders of 
fashion have; and the other, the fierce 
urge to be uncommon in every way, to 
spurn things possessed by others and 
have something absolutely different. 
If you are one of those gardeners who 
yearn to grow uncommon things, to 
have unusual effects, the fact that the 





viscaria is just beginning to be seen in 
our western gardens will attract you 
to it. But that is far from being its 
only claim to your attention. 

This charming little annual, with 
flowers resembling a rather large 
phlox floret, can be grown very easily 
from seed, coming true in separate 
color selections of pink, rose, scarlet, 
blue, and white, some with a darker 
eye. When mixtures are sown, an 
attractive Dresden ribbon effect is 
produced. The viscaria is of slender, 
airy proportions, and may be put to 
excellent use sown between spring 
bulbs for later color. The bloom be- 
gins in early summer and continues 
for several months, flowers being so 
freely produced on the short stems as 
to make a real mass of color. 

It is one of the very best annuals for 
the shady places, making lovely sheets 
of color when planted under live oaks 
or other evergreen trees. If sown 
fairly thickly, it makes most brilliant 
spots in the autumn border. It may 
also be grown very easily in pots. 

The seed should be sown in flats 
| in spring and transplanted into the 
garden, or it may be put in the open 
ground. 

The dwarf viscarias grow from six 
to eight inches high, and are excellent 
pot plants, while the other varieties 
attain the height of one foot. They 
are good in bcuquets for the house. 
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Tigerflower 


BED of tigridias gives an 

August effect that is sumptu- 

ously brilliant. The blossoms 
display wonderful patterns of spots on 
dazzling color backgrounds—crimson 
spots on a ground of glittering chrome 
yellow; yellow centers spotted reddish 
purple; chocolate spots on an orange 
background; white, heavily patterned 
with ruby red—such are some of the 
descriptions. These magnificent flow- 
ers stand about eighteen inches above 
palmlike leaves. The flowers are of an 
unusual and interesting shape, three 
triangular ears surrounding a circular 
cup or depression. The life of each of 
these brilliant blooms is only a day, 
but there are a good many buds on 
each plant, which assures a continua- 
tion of brightness for several weeks. 

The tigridias are natives of Mexico, 
half-hardy bulbs, closely related to 
the iris. The bulbs can be bought 
mixed, or named. Growing them from 
seed is very little trouble, and one 
does not have to wait so long for 
bloom as with some bulbous plants, 
because they flower the second or 
third season after sowing. 

The bulbs thrive on about the same 
treatment as is given the gladiolus. 
They should be planted in spring in a 
sunny location, preferably in soil 
which is not overly rich. A good situ- 
ation for a planting of them 1s a sunny 





Tigridia 


rock garden. They appreciate water 
from above, but do not like a wet soil. 
After they have bloomed and the 
foliage is dying down, they may be 
dug up and stored until spring. It is 
sometimes hard to keep plantings 
from the depredations of gophers, and 
careful gardeners may wish to sur- 
round the bedswith wire underground. 
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cA Wading Pool 
for Youngsters 


HE desire to play in water seems 

to be an irresistible urge in 

youngsters. Notwithstanding 
dire parental warnings, they will play 
in any and every puddle they find. 
Rather than ply the youngsters with 
unheeded warnings, it is better to 
cater to their inherent longing by 
making a clean, sanitary wading pool 
in the back yard or garden. This can 
be done very easily and inexpensively, 
as shown in the sketch on page 44. 

The “pool” consists of a shallow, 
rectangular, canvas tank laced to a 
low frame made of pipe fittings. One 
drawing shows the frame, and item- 
izes the pieces needed. New pipe and 
fittings are not essential. Every 
plumbing shop has on hand pieces of 
used water or gas pipe and the neces- 
sary fittings, which are unfit to use 
for their primary purpose. These 
can be bought “for a song.” New 
floor plates probably will have to be 
bought, but these are cheap. Gal- 
vanized pipe is preferable, but “black” 
pipe can be used. 

The next operation is to make the 
canvas tank. This is easy. Procure 
three yards of 72-inch canvas. Twelve 
ounce is recommended, but lighter 
weight can be used. Make 14-inch 
hems in the two unfinished edges. 
Next, fold the corners of the piece as 
shown in the insert drawings, and 
sew strongly. Then fit metal eyelets 
six inches apart all around the edges 
and lace to the framework as shown. 
Light-weight sashcord serves as a 
suitable lacing. 

The final operation is to water- 
proof the canvas. Ready-mixed prep- 
arations can be bought for this. 

An inch or two of clean, coarse 
sand on the bottom makes the pool 
more attractive for wading. A lawn 
sprinkler, or the nozzle of the garden 
hose, can be mounted so as to provide 
a shower. When emptying the tank, 
the water can be siphoned out with a 
length of hose and can be distributed 
for irrigation. Before storing away 


the canvas tank, it should be hosed 
down and then thoroughly dried out 
before rolling up. 
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ITS & Goo IDEA ~~ | 
for the parents of the new baby 
to put away with the baby book 
copies Of current newspapers 
and magazines. Twenty years 
hence, they will be read with real 


interest by the grownup child. 
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ry THE EVERGREEN 
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PLAYGROUND +, 





“Green days in forests--- 
blue days at sea” 


HESE immortal words of 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

most ably describe the 
beauties of the “Evergreen 
Playground.” 


In climate and physical as- 
pects, it is a region apart—a land 
of tall firs and cedars—of moss 
and sword ferns—of sheltered 
seas and wooded beaches—of 


TACOMA 
VICTORIA 


LONGVIEW 


evergreen valleys—of tumbling 
rivers and magnificent water- 


falls. 


Seven hospitable cities will 
welcome you to “The Evergreen 
Playground.” Helpful bureaus 
of Longview, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Everett, Bellingham, Victoria 
and Vancouver, B. C., will as- 
sist you in your vacation plans. 





Puget Sounders & British Columbians ° Associated 
ATTL 
“ha Bs 


EVERETT BELLINGHAM 


“No Red Tape at the International Border” 


PUGET SOUNDERS & BRITISH COLUMBIANS: Associated 


314 CuamBer of Commerce Buttpinc, Seattie, WASHINGTON 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free illustrated booklet, ‘The Evergreen Playground.” 


Name. 





Address 
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Na ee: 


HARD WATER PLUS MEL’‘O MAKES SOFT WATER 


i 


That greasy ring 
around the dishpan... 


You hate that greasy ring! You 
hate the clinging film of grease on 
dishes that is so hard to wash and 
rub away. Do you know what 
causes them? ... Hard water— 
water filled with harsh alkalis. 

But you can get rid of that greasy 
ring forever! Just add one or more 
tablespoonfuls of Melo to a panful 
of your dirtiest dishes. Instantly 
the water is soft as dew. Suds are 
quick and rich, every trace of grease 
is cut away, rinsing is clean and 
swift. Less soap is needed, and 
tender hands are saved from irri- 
tation. Half the trouble of dish- 
washing is gone! 

Try Melo tomorrow. It helps 
every washing and cleaning oper- 
ation, and adds to the comfort of 
the bath. Sold by your grocer in 
convenient cans—10c (slightly 
higher in far western states). 
The Hygienic ProductsCo., Canton, 
Ohio. (Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 


MELO 


WATER SOFTENED 
WITH MEVOIS A | 
REMARKABLE CLEANER 

10 CENTS | 




















AVE on SYRUP | 


MAPLEINE syrup costs only about 22 
cents a quart! Easily made. Just pour | 
two cups of boiling water over four 
cups of sugar and add a teaspoon of 
Mapleine. For hotcakes, waffles, etc. 
Recipe folder with every bottle. 
Write for new “MAPLEINE COOKERY” 
—over 200 recipes. Crescent Mfg. Co., 
Dept.53, Seattle, U.S.A. 

















One Woman Wanted 


in each town in Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada, Utah and Arizona to 
do special work for us in her spare time. 


Better write today before someone else in |} 
your locality takes advantage of this unusual 
opportunity to earn extra money. 

Address | 

C. E. BURNS | 

Room 206 | 

1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. | 
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Prize-W inning 
Oriental Recipes 





| Sheil month in SUNSET magazine you will 
find a contest on the use of some western food 
product. In February we announced the Oriental 
recipe contest and out of the hundreds of good re- 
cipes submitted we selected these four as best. Watch 
The Kitchen Cabinet for contest announcements. 











Oriental Shrimp Omelet 
1 cupful of small shrimps 4 eggs, well beaten — 
5 or 6 dried mushrooms, soaked 1 teaspoonful of Chinese soy sauce 
1 small onion, sliced Salt to taste 
Fry the shrimps, mushrooms (which have been washed, soaked until 
soft, and sliced into strips), and onion in a small quantity of oil over a slow 
fire. Pour in the well beaten eggs and mix. Add the soy sauce (it is quite 
salty, you know), salt to taste, and fry quickly until light brown. Turn 
cut, folded, on a hot platter and serve at once.—Mrs. G. Vargas, 


Berkeley, California. $5.00 Prize. 


Chow Mein 


Shred 1% pounds of lean pork and fry it for 15 minutes in 4 cupful of 
vegetable oil. Add 1% cupfuls of chopped onions, and 3 minutes later stir 
in 114 cupfuls each of bean sprouts, shredded celery, and mushrooms. 
Cook 10 minutes, then for additional seasoning, add 114 tablespoonfuls of 
molasses, 2 tablespoonfuls of soy sauce, and 1 cupful of stock. The vege- 
tables should retain much of their original crispness. 

While this is cooking, boil 2 cupfuls of medium width noodles in a large 
amount of salted water. When tender, pour into a colander, shaking occa- 
sionally to let steam escape. When well drained, spread out to dry before 
frying a few at a time in deep hot fat. The garnish for the dish may be 
prepared by beating 2 eggs slightly and pouring them over 1 tablespoonful 
of oil in a hot frying-pan. Cook slowly until set and dry, then turn out on 
a board and cut into long, narrow strips. Green onions, cut likewise, make 
a good combination with the eggs for garnishing. 

To serve, place the fried noodles on a large platter, pour vegetables over 
them, and garnish with eggs and onions. With the chow mein serve 
steamed rice, tea, and Chinese candies. Above all, see that your dinner is 
well seasoned and piping hot—Mrs. C. Rossi, Stockton, California. 


$1.00 Prize. 


Persimmon Salad 


Take one Japanese persimmon for each person. Cut off the top, scoop 
out the inside of the fruit, and mix with chopped walnuts. Replace in shell 
and serve with a large spoonful of mayonnaise on top. Decorate with a bit 
of candied ginger—Mrs. M. L. B., Redondo Beach, California. $1.00 


Prize. 


Pelow from Arabia 


1 cupful of tomato sauce 
¥% cupful of diced celery 
1 small onion, diced 
14 teaspoonful of curry powder 
¥% pound of beef, veal, or pork Salt; red and black pepper 
steak 1 cupful of salted peanuts 
Wash the rice, drain, and fry in the butter in a large, heavy frying-pan. 
When browned, add the water, cover tightly, and cook slowly until done 
and all water is absorbed (about half an hour). While it is cooking, make 
the sauce as follows: cut the meat into small pieces, roll in flour, and fry 
in a generous amount of shortening. When browned, add remaining in- 
gredients, seasoning well, and let simmer until thick. To serve, place rice 
in a large, warm serving-dish, pour sauce over, and sprinkle with the 
salted peanuts.—Mrs. J. B. McCreary, Portland, Oregon. $1.00 Prize. 


2 cupfuls of brown rice 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 teaspoonful of salt 

3 cupfuls of hot water 
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Refrigerator Recipes 





HERE are just a few recipes for use 
with the mechanical refrigerator. 
'Try Apple Ice with pork or ham! 





Apple Ice 
: 2 cupfuls of unsweetened apple sauce 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 egg white, beaten stiff 
Put the apple sauce through a sieve 
and add sugar and lemon juice. Chill 
until stiff. Remove from tray, whip 
with rotary egg beater until frothy, 
| fold in the egg white, beaten stiff, and 
/ return to the freezing unit until set. 
Then place in lower section of the box. 
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Sunset Gold Salad 


F 1 small can of crushed pineapple 

¥4 cupful of hot water 

14 cupful of cold water 

1 tablespoonful of granulated gelatine 
14 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of cottage cheese 


Boil pineapple and hot water to- 





' gether. Add sugar and bring to boil- 


ing again. Pour onto gelatine which 
has been soaked in cold water five 
minutes. Chill, fold in cottage cheese 
and mayonnaise; place in tray to 
freeze. Remove to lower section of 
box when set. Serve on shredded let- 
tuce with mayonnaise mixed with 
whipped cream and rubyettes. 


Stuffed Tomatoes in Aspic 
Peel small tomatoes, make an open- 


' ing in the top of each and remove soft 


— 





Reng. 
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center. Fill with any piquant filling 
such as celery and crab with mayon- 
naise; nutmeats and olives, minced, 
with thousand island dressing; hard- 
cooked eggs, minced with green pep- 
| pers in mayonnaise; or anchovies with 
minced onion and capers. Prepare an 


§ aspic as follows: 


Soak 1% tablespoonfuls of gelatine 


| in % cupful of cold water for 5 min- 


» utes. Dissolve 2 bouillon cubes in % 
cupful of boiling water. Add to the 


gelatine and stir until the gelatine is | 


dissolved. Flavor with lemon, pa- 


| prika, salt, vinegar, and a bay leaf. 


Make the aspic rather definite as to 


flavor, or it will be insipid when | 


chilled. Let cool to thickness of heavy 
syrup, then pour a layer of the aspic 
into individual molds, and place the 
tomatoes, top side down, in the aspic. 
Surround with more aspic, and place 
in refrigerator to chill. Turn out on a 
bed of watercress or lettuce, and serve 
with mayonnaise. Dress the salad 


| green with French dressing which has 


been frosted in the refrigerator. 


Frozen Birthday Cakes 
Freeze ice cream or mousse in tube 
cake-pan. Turn out and decorate with 
whipped cream put through pastry 
tube in the manner of birthday cake 
decorations. Insert candle holders 
and place in the refrigerator to chill. 
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What one Newcomer 
to the West 
discovered 

about Western Chocolate 


Call her Mrs. X, newly arrived from the East 


and enjoying her Western adventure. 


One day her grocer recommended Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate to her. She looked at the 
vacuum tin curiously.“What is it, a kind of co- 
coa?” she asked.“No, it’s chocolate,” he replied. 
“But I always thought chocolate was a cake, and 
cocoa a powder,” said she. 


“Well, Mrs. X, Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate 
isa powder, so it has cocoa’s convenience; but it’s 
richer in fat content than cocoa, so it’s really 
chocolate . . . it has all of chocolate’s flavor,” he 
explained. 


It didn’t take Mrs. X long to discover that Ghir- 
FREE...,.Write for ardelli’s Ground Chocolate is unlike anything she 


“SweEET SIXTEEN” 
Recipe PacketNo:2,_ knew “Back East”— infinitely more convenient, 
10 North Point St., P = P Per 
Francisco, Calif. and with an amazingly aromatic, delicious flavor. 


GHIRARDELLIS 


Jc HOCOLATE 
Say “Gear-ar-delly” 
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personally. 


ACH month on the travel pages of 
Sunset Magazine we have space 
to print only a few of the 
many interesting letters 
which come to this department. 


This time we have decided to fol- 
low the trend of business in gen- 
eral and to merge some of your 
travel questions. For instance, 
several of you have asked recently 
about the trip from the West 
Coast to the East Coast via the 
Panama Canal, so here are some 
facts for you: 

Every fortnight you can leave 
the port of San Francisco or Los 
Angeles on a palatial ocean liner 
for a trip through the Panama 
Canal, on to Havana, and thence 
to New York. Those of you who 
have but a limited amount of 
time can make the trip from Cali- 
fornia to New York by boat, re- 
turn by rail, and be back at your 
work in three weeks—and this 
allows for short stopovers in the 
Canal Zone, gay and carefree 
Havana, New York, Washington, 
D. C., and the Grand Canyon. 
First-class accommodations for 
such a trip will cost you $350.00 
and up, round trip (tourist, 
$235.00 and up), depending upon 
the time of year you choose to go. 
Hotels and meals on the train 
are, of course, extra. Taking the 
boat both ways makes the trip 
slightly more expensive. Those of 
you who have more time and 
money to spend can find pleasant 
ways of disposing of both by 
longer stopovers en route. Then, 
too, from Havana there are fas- 
cinating boat trips over to Old 
Mexico and to New Orleans. 
Folders giving complete details 
have been sent to those of you 
who have requested informa- 
tion about this cruise. 


TRAVEL 











What Way to Hawaii 
A QUESTION which three 


Oregonians have asked 
this past month is: “Over 
what line and at what port do 
we Northwesterners take pas- 
sage for Hawaii?” In all such 
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How Five 
Families Will 
Spend Vacation 


UNIOR has never seen his 

grandparents. He is still too 
small to take the long trip back 
to Illinois, so this year my father 
and mother have agreed to meet 
us in Colorado. That will make 
a good automobile trip for each 
family, and we will all have a 
good week together in one of 
Colorado’s famous resorts.—Mrs. 


C. D., Portland. 


I’m tired of crowds. This year 
for my two weeks’ surcease from 
toil, I’m going off to a dude 
ranch, and every day I’m going 
to hit the trail searching for 
places not inhabited by pick- 
nickers and hot-dog stands. I’ve 
tried other sorts of vacations, 
but this year I’m going native.— 
A. C., Los Angeles. 


My husband and I like to 
hike, so this June we plan to take 
the train to Portland and then 
hike along the Columbia River 
Highway, spending the nights at 
camps and resorts. If we get 
tired, we can take the bus to our 
destination for the night. When 
our two weeks are over, we are 
going over to Seattle and then 
take the boat back home. How 
does that sound to you2—Mrs. 
N. R., San Francisco. 


I want an adventure, not just 
another trip abroad. A journey 
through Soviet Russia in a small 
group with a guide sounds good 
tome. If I do make the trip this 
year, I should like to tell you 
about my adventure.—G. A., 
Phoenix. 


We have lived in California 
three years and every summer 
we go back to Chicago to see 
my husband’s parents. This 
year on our trip East we plan 
to stop off at Santa Fe and 
take one of the Harveycar 
Motor tours off the beaten 
path into northern New 
Mexico. We have always 
wanted to see more of the Old 
West, and we feel that here is 
our chance. Please send de- 
tails.—Mrs. G. L., Palo Alto. 







SUNSET 


SERVICE 


Tf you are going east, west, around the world or on a short vacation trip, write 
us for information. Inquiries received by this department are answered 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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cases we reply to the effect that there is one | 


line operating direct between both Port- 7 












land and Seattle, and the Islands. | 
Persons living nearer Los Angeles or | 
San Francisco have a choice of | 


lines to Hawaii. All of the big? 
companies have comfortable, fast 

ships, and you will be assured a H 
good trip whichever one you! 
choose. Naturally, the faster and : 
more luxurious the ship, the § 

higher the transportation cost. 

Each summer there are excur- | é 
sions to the Islands making it 
possible to enjoy this long-to-be- | 
remembered trip, though one has 
but a two-weeks’ vacation and a : 
limited vacation check. More ex- 7 
plicit information has been f 





to all who have requested it. In- 
cidentally, the months of May 
and June are “Blossom Time’”’ in 

this Paradise of the Pacific. 4 





Why Europe This Year? 


THs being Oberammergau 
Year, travel to and in Europe | 
will be extensive; consequently | 
many inquiries to this depart- | 
ment have been from lucky per- § 
sons planning such a tour. For) 
those of you who are making your 
first trip abroad, we advise, by | 
all means, that you go on one of 
the reliable, personally conducted | 
tours. Tours requiring varying 
lengths of time and varying 
amounts of cash are available. 
Those of you who insist upon 
having the best of everything will 
choose to go First Class, paying 
accordingly. Others will try the 
popular Second Class. Still others 
—hundreds of you—will decide 
upon Third Class Tourist, which 
is a comfortable, inexpensive, and 
pleasant way to go. We are 
glad to suggest names of reli- 
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able parties conducting tours. 

Some of you have asked 
about freighters. This de- 
partment does not recom- 
mend that mode of travel, 
unless there is some very 
good reason for taking a trip 
that way, but we are glad to 
give you the information. 
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Let’s Go! 


UDGING from the letters, almost 
J every Sunset family will take a 
ong automobile trip during the com- 
ing spring or summer. Some of you 
will get better acquainted with the 
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highways up and down the coast, | 
others will go exploring into the | 


mountains, and not a few of you will 
crive back East to visit friends and 
families, and to see what lies beyond 
the Sierra. These days many organi- 
zations and business firms combine to 
make automobile touring easy. There 
are the Automobile Clubs which offer 
maps, outline routes, put up road 
signs, and help to make your trip 
easier and more pleasant. There are 
the information bureaus of Chambers 
of Commerce, who are happy to tell 
the tourist what to see in the various 
cities. There are the free automobile 
camps along the way, also pay camps 
where, for a dollar or two a night, the 
weary traveler may house his auto- 
mobile and be given a comfortable, 
clean bed for himself. There are 
courteous attendants at service sta- 
tions to dispense road information as 





well as gasoline and oil. There are ac- | 
curate road maps available for small | 


sums everywhere. Personally, we 
have driven through almost every 
state in the union with little to guide 
us except an up-to-date road map 
of the United States. For tentative 
travelers by way of the open road, we 
suggest chiefly that they check up on 
highway conditions just before mak- 


ing the trip and then start out, leaving | 


their cares and worries behind them. 


¢—— — ——————— —@ | 


Good News 
“EATING and Shopping | 

Through Europe’ is the | 
title of an article by Barbara | 
Reid Robson in the May SUN- 
SET. If you are going abroad, 
you will say this was written for 
your own special benefit. 
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A Trip for Everyone 
A JAUNT we can safely recom- 


mend for every SunseET family, 
and one which every one of you can 
take, is a journey to the hills some 
spring day when the early wild- 
flowers are in bloom. For such an ad- 
venture your luggage will be light, but 
we do suggest that you take with you 
a book by which to identify the blos- 
soms. One volume we like very much 
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S pecially Serviced 
Spring Tours 


A glorious ocean voyage each way over the de- 
lightful southern route—8 wonderful days in the 
Islands, covering every chief point of interest—all 
details arranged for you by a LASSCO Tour 


Director, expert in Hawaiian travel... 


COMPLETE COST...20 days, Los An- 
geles back to Los Angeles from $330 


vv sail directly from Los Angeles, either on 
the palatial “City of Los Angeles” or her com- 
panion luxury cruiser, “City of Honolulu.” There 
will be Spring Tours departing every other Satur- 
day during April and May, beginning April 5. 


With this sailing schedule, perfectly balanced be- 
tween the “City of Honolulu” and the “City of 
Los Angeles” you have, in the combined facilities 
of these two magnificently appointed liners, the 
widest range of luxurious accommodations afforded 
by any two ships in Pacific service. The tour cost 
—ranging from $330—includes all necessary ship 
and shore expense. 


The comprehensive program of sightseeing affords 
you every opportunity to see Hawaii, in all her ra- 
diant, springtime beauty and romance. Picturesque 
Honolulu... Waikiki, with its world-famous hotels 
and thrilling surf sports... LASSCO’s 3-Day Inter- 
Island Tour to Hilo and the big island of volcanoes, 
are all included. 


LASSCO Spring Tours sail April 5, 19, May 3, 
17, 31. For booklet and full particulars apply any 
authorized agent, or... 


42-1 
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LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO 








SAN FRANCISCO 
685 Market Street 
LONG BEACH 


730.South Broadway . . . Los Angeles 
SAN DIEGO 
913 E. Broadway 


119 W. Ocean Boulevard 
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3 -WEEK 


PANAMA 
CRUISE 











AND UP 


$220 TOURIST | 


($375 UP FIRST CABIN) | 
INCLUDING 


ALL EXPENSES 


Eight restful days on magnificent, all- 
electric liners—five days in the Panama 
Canal Zone, crowded with new scenes, 
new diversions, 

Shore programs begin at Panama, 
where motor cars drive you to the ruins 
of Old Panama and to picturesque Pan- 
ama City. Through the gigantic canal on 
your ship by daylight. 

At Colon, the luxurious Washington 
Hotel, on the bay front —visit quaint 
shops. Next day, drive to France Field 
Air Station, the Coco Solo ‘submarine 
base and Gatun Locks. By train across 
the Isthmus back to Panama, where you 
have the choice of living at Hotel Tivoli 
or an excellent hotel in carefree Panama 
City—three days of sight-seeing; oppor- 
tunities to shop, golf, swim or fish. And 
at night a gay cabaret. Then board an- 
other of the all-electric fleet for another 
happy week at sea, and home again. 

The new Pennsylvania, California and 
Virginia sail every other Saturday from 
San Francisco; every other Monday from 
Los Angeles. 


fonoma facifie Line 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE (Dept. 000) 
460 Market St., San Francisco 


Please send me further details about the 
“Panama Cruise.” 


Name 
Address 
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| and vice versa. 
| Mountain States come to the Coast; 


| of a 1,200 foot abyss—into the fire pit 
| of an active crater! 


| and eggs. But no golfer worthy of the 
| name misses the thrill of thrills: mak- 
| ing the famous hole in one at Kilauea, 
| the greatest active volcano in the 


| maumau—the rumbling old fire pit 


| down the mountainside. It is a little 


APRIL 


is Edith Clement’s new book, “‘Flow- 
ers of Coast and Mountain.” The 
illustrations in it are clear, accurately 
colored, and large enough to enable 
one to recognize the varieties. The 
book may be obtained in any book 
store at three dollars a copy. 


Pacific Coasting | 


"THERE are many SuNSET families 
who before “Seeing America” as a 
whole, wish to get better acquainted 
with their own Pacific Coast. Seattle- 
ites want to go to Southern California, 
Those living in the 


we who live on the Coast cross the 
mountains; and so it goes. We just 
want to remind you that we have here 
in our files interesting booklets on the 
Northwest, Mt. Baker, Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
Glacier National Park, the Southwest, 
and Southern California. Tell us 
which one you want, and we will see 
that you get it by the next mail. 


© Se 


| ? 
| For You 
SUNSET Travel Editor still has 
on hand a few copies of 
“Clothing Lists for Round-the- 
World Travelers.’’ If you are in- 
terested, one is yours for a two- 
cent stamp. 

















Hawaiian Golf 


MAGINE teeing off from a mound 
of ancient lava, across the fairway 


Golf enthusiasts visiting Hawaii 
may forget to attend a /uau, or native 
feast; they may overlook the lure of 
the hula dance; they may even ignore 
poi and eat good old American ham 


world. 
Even an amateur can make this 
shot with ease, for the “hole” is Hale- 


| which overflows periodically, sending 
a stream of boiling, bubbling lava 


more than half a mile in diameter, and 
as one tees off from the very edge of 
it, the chances for a perfect shot are 
just about a hundred per cent. 

The thrill comes in peering over the 
abyss and watching where the white 
pill lands. More often than not it 





lands in the sand and gravel around 
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summer days 
in the 


giant Northland.... 


IANGLE! 


Viet _~ 


Close up your desk some Saturday this 
summer, and leave for America’s greatest 
vacation tour ... with golf and every 
vacation sport as you go! 

You'll pass giant Mt. Robson, 1 3,000- 
foot monarch of the Canadian Rockies... 
you'll golf at Jasper Park Lodge, on one 
of the world’s three most renowned 
courses...canoe, swim, ride, fish and tour 
amid Jasper’s mountain skyscrapers. . . 
and then, perhaps, take a wonder-filled 
cruise from Prince Rupert to historic 
Skagway, on the same sheltered seas that 
bring you back, 600 miles, to Vancouver 
and Victoria ... 

It’s the matchless Triangle Tour of 
British Columbia (Alaska included at 
your option)—all on a two weeks’ sum- 
mer vacation ! 

Come in June, when the Northland 
days are longest. Round-trip fares from 
principal Pacific Coast cities are : 


Seattle . $58.10 
Portland 68.65 
San Francisco 96.55 
Los Angeles . 112.00 


—and correspondingly low elsewhere. 
Alaska side-trip, only $77 more. 


Write or call your nearest office today, 
for free scenic booklets. 


([ANADIAN NATIONAL 


CJhe Largest Railway System in America 


J. F. McGUIRE, H. R. BULLEN, 
1329 Fourth Avenue, 607 So. Grand Ave., 
Seattle Los Angeles 


A. B. HOLTORP, 
302 Yamhill Street, 
Portland 


W. J. GILKERSON, 
689 Market Street, 
San Francisco 
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the inner wall of the pit. But occa- 
sionally some strong-armed golfer 
sends the ball whirling a quarter of a 
mile to the center of the crater and it 
drops into the very heart of the pit 
where the molten lava can be seen 
moving restlessly. There it is swal- 
lowed instantly, of course, by the 
seething mass; and it is a sight not 
soon forgotten. 

The Hawaiian visitor who wishes to 
make this famous hole in one, buys a 
golf ball from an attendant, and then 
waits in line for his chance to tee off 
from the edge of the crater. It has 
been estima‘ed (in the old familiar 
way!) that if all the golf balls shot 
into the Halemaumau fire pit were 
placed end to end, they would reach 
from Kilauea to almost anywhere you 
like! No doubt there will be an erup- 
tion at Kilauea some day, and the 
startled inhabitants will flee before a 
shower of little hard, round balls. 

Each visitor who sends a golf ball 
into the fiery mouth of Halemaumau 
receives a nicely engraved card certi- 
fying his membership in ““The World’s 
Grandest Hole-In-One Club.” Thus 
when ‘he returns home, he can brag 
about his feat to his heart’s content, 
for he has proof of it tucked away in 
his wallet.—L. I. 


Take Your Own Car 
UTOMOBILES may be checked 


with your luggage when traveling 
by steamer these days. All you have 
to do is book your car when you en- 
gage your passage, take it to the pier 
the day before sailing, deliver it to the 
baggage master, and receive a check 
for it. The gasoline tank and radiator 
are drained and the car put aboard. 
At the end of the voyage your car is 
taken ashore, the tanks replenished, 
and away you go. Simple, isn’t it? 
Many people do this when going 
through the Panama Canal, then 
make the return trip by motor; but 
wherever you may be going, it is a de- 
light to have your own car upon 
reaching your destination. 
The charge for transportation is 


_based upon the weight of the car or 


upon the wheel-base; the cost of load- 
ing and service is usually included in 
this rate. Just to give you an idea: 
the approximate cost of transporting 
the average car through the Panama 
Canal is about $150.00. (Cont. on p. 68 


to use vacation 
snapshots and 
greeting cards for 
book marks. They 
make pleasant re- 
minders. 
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Great White Thrcne—Zion Naticnai Park 


| The World's Most Startling Loveliness Awaits You in ZION 
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Go by Train— 


Enjoy every hour 
of your Vacation 


The many comforts of luxurious 
Union Pacific trains will make 
every moment of your ride a 
pleasure. You will arrive at your 
chosen vacationland fresh and with 
additional days for the full thrill 
of its delights. 





GRAND CANYON 


Ask about our 
escorted all- 
expense tours 
to the great 
National 
Parks and 
other scenic 
attractions, 


and Bryce Canyon National Parks. See the massive peaks of Zion 
with their proud heads lifted 3,000 feet above the valley. This 
alone is worth the price of the whole tour. But you also see Grand 
Canyon... Bryce Canyon. . . Kaibab National Forest. . . and 
Cedar Breaks. . . allin one 5-day all-expense motor bus tour through 
incredible beauty. New lodges and entertainment await you. . . 
hikes over enchanting trails . . . dancing at night. Spend your 
entire vacation in this region or see it as an easy side trip en route 
to or from the East, or in a combination tour with Yellowstone- 
Grand Teton and Rocky Mountain National Parks. 
Reduced Fares All Summer to Zion-Grand Canyon-Bryce 
Canyon National Parks— Colorado—Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
National Parks . . . . at little more than half the usual fares. 
For complete information and illustrated booklets about Union 
Pacific vacation regions, mail the coupon below. 


Union Pacific System, Dept. 70 
525 Pacific Electric Bldg. 673 Market St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send me complete information and booklets. 
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I am interested in a vacation trip to 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 
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a . On Every 
Trip...EAST 


Include the Pacific Northwest 
and the 


North Coast Limited 


A A A 


HIS is the enjoyable scenic 

Northern Pacific route East. 
Along 1406 miles of picturesque 
rivers; 28 snow-capped mountain 
ranges; evergreen forests and 
historic spots on the famous Lewis 
and Clark Trail. 
Delightful recreation resorts for the 
tionist—Rainier National Park, Mount 
Baker, Olympic Peninsula, Puget Sound, 
Columbia River, Montana Rockies, Dude 
Ranches and Yellowstone Park. Liberal 
stopover privileges. 

Swiftly, luxuriously the North Coast 
Limited—the Northwest's only ALL- 
PULLMAN train—carries you from Seattle, 
Tacoma or Portland through to Chicago. 
“Famously good” meals —barber, valet, 
maid services, baths, observation lounge, 
card rooms, buffet soda fountain. 


Low Excursion Fares 
to All Points East 
May 22 to Sept. 30 


For complete details on a trip anywhere 

mail the coupon to— 

T. A. MURPHY, 
Gen. Agent, Dept. S. 
657 Market Street, 
San Francisco, or 


J. C. SPRACKLIN, 
Gen. Agent, Dept. S. 
510 Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles 


vac 








| am interested in (/) 
{ ] Individual Tour of Yellowstone 
{ ] Escorted All-Expense Tour of Yellowstone 


i ee 
[Indicate where you want to go] 
Ce 


Address __ 
oe eee 
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By the Way 


A ee claimed to be 
the highest in the world, has recently 
been put into operation near Canon 
City, Colorado. It is across the fa- 
mous Royal Gorge of the Arkansas 
River and is for automobile use. The 
floor of the bridge is 1,053 feet above 
the stream, and is wide enough to ac- 
commodate two-way automobile traf- 
fic. It is 1,200 feet long, built for 
sight-seeing purposes and opens here- 
tofore inaccessible scenic areas to the 
motorist. 
+ 


The highest automobile highway in 
the world is just being completed. 
This road leads from Denver, Colo- 
rado, to the summit of Mt. Evans, 
14,259 feet above sea-level, but a dis- 
tance of only 66 miles from Denver. 
The average width of the road is 20 
feet and the maximum grade six per 
cent. Tourists are assured that the 
| road will be open to visitors this 
| summer. 

+ & & 


If you live in the United States but 
are not a naturalized citizen and wish 
to go abroad, you must secure a Re- 
entry Permit. This enables you to re- 
turn to the United States exempt of 
quota, otherwise you would have to 
await your turn as any alien entering 
the country for the first time. Obtain 
your permit from the Commissioner- 
| General of Immigration, Washington, 
D. C. Application Form No. 631 
must be used. Your permit will be 
| valid for a period of one year and may 
| be renewed upon application. Be sure 
| to file your application at least 30 
| days before you intend to sail. The 
| permit will cost $3.00. 
| bob 

If you are going to be in Europe 
| this summer do not fail to plan on a 
| few days in Antwerp, Belgium, where 
| the International Exhibition is to be 
held. The program comprises Colo- 
| nial, Maritime, Transport, Agricul- 
| tural, and Horticultural Sections and 
| a particularly worthwhile section of 
| Retrospective Flemish Art. Remem- 
| ber, however, to make hotel reserva- 
| tions early, for the city will be 
| crowded. The Exhibition opens in 
| May and closes in September. 





when you get home 
from a vacation to 
get busy around 
the house. Here’s 
a rack for kettle 
covers, made by 
screwing small 
towel racks on a 
cupboard wall. ; 
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My 
yy One of 
the World’s 
Great Hotels Y 
OUTSTANDING not only 


among the hotels of Chicago 
... but among all the hotels 
of the World. Costs com- 
pare favorably with other 
establishments where dis- 
tinguished standardsofserv- 
ice prevail. Rates begin at $5 
per day. Permanent Suites at 
Special Discounts. 





D DARE? 


HOTEL, CHICAEO 


Under Blackstone Management 











Sct Songe# Day Tours to 


ALASKA 


Go in June when “longest day,” June 21, 
gives continuous daylight. Follow scenic 
Inside Passage by Princess steamer. Side- 
trips from Skagway to historic goldfields 
of Alaska, Klondyke and the Yukon. See 
White Horse, Atlin, Taku. . . . Three 
special tours under “midnight sun.” Re- 
duced fares. Make reservations now thru 


Canadian Pacific 


675 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
621 SO. GRAND AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 
148A BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
1320 FOURTH AVENUE, SEATTLE 





MIND POWER 








LIBRARIAN X. C. M. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
SAN JOSE (aAmMoRc) CALIFORNIA 
(Perpetuating The Original Fraternity) 








See France, Switzerland, Austria, ~~. 
Germany, including Passion Play. her 
tours, $335 to $1007. Ask for Booklet “E30”. dy 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc., Dept, 428 
180 No. Michigan, Chicago, Illinois ” 4 


WRITE rovay for FREE BOOKLET #: 
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¢Ambassador 


Los Angeles 


Miss Mary Garden 


in one of a large number of 
unsolicited comments 
by world famous 
celebrities, 


writes: 


“Why live elsewhere when 
the Ambassador, the most 
beautiful hotel in the 


world, is here.” 
® 2 2 


No Hotel in the World offers 
more varied attractions . 

superb 27-acre Park, with 
miniature golf course, open-air 
plunge and tennis courts. Rid- 
ing, hunting and all sports, in- 
cluding Archery Ranges and 
18-hole Rancho Golf Club. 
Motion picture theatre and 35 
smart. shops within the hotel. 
Famous Cocoanut Grove for 


dancing nightly. 


Write for Chef's Cook Book of 
California Recipes 


BEN L. FRANK, 


Manager 
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Desert Beauty 
(Continued from page 23) 


"THE blossoms are really the exten- 
sion of a prickly stem 4 to 6 inches 
long. They begin to open just before 
sundown and close soon after sunrise. 
If not sufficiently protected from the 
sun on hot days, the blooms will be 
scorched and will not become perfect 
at night. They bloom only one night | 
in each year, that being from about | 
May 20th to about July 10th, depend- | 
ing much on the rains. They bloom | 
early after a rainy spring, and late if| 
the rains are late and the season has 
been dry. A common belief is that 
they all bloom on the same night in 
the year, that being June 20th. By 
observation, however, this has beer 
found not to be true. 

The flowers emit a faint light, thu: 
attracting insects for the purpose of 
fertilization. Only a small per cent, 
however, becomes fertile. In m: 
garden, out of 60 or more blossoms, I 
have had only 12 fruiting. When 
flowering I find that a small brown 
beetle frequently gets into the blossom 
and eats out the center. I have taken 
out as many as 5 from a single flower. 
Those flowers which become fertile 
bear a red fruit about the size of a 
small crab apple, but elongated. This 
is due to the fact that like other 
plants of this family, the fruit is 
formed by the swelling of the flower- 
ing stem. It is much prized by Indians 
for its delicious flavor. After a rainy 
spring the fruit is more abundant than 
when there is a scarcity of moisture. 

Except when in bloom or when 
fruiting, the plant blends almost per- 
fectly with its surroundings. Per- 
haps it is well that these plants are so 
well protected and secluded in their 
native state. They are easily trans- 
planted, and if they were readily 
found, they would soon all be dug up 
and carried away to private gardens. 
As it is, the desert is being ruthlessly 
searched for them by commercial 
cactus gatherers, and no doubt be- 
fore many years, they will be very 
rare and the desert will lose its ex- 
quisite adornment. It is hoped that 
Arizona will soon pass a.more strin- 
gent law prohibiting the removal of 
these plants from its deserts. 





Cups of Gold 


The poppies are in bloom again. 
Their chalices of gold 

Are brimming o’er with fancies 
Too lovely to be told. 


Sometimes they’re yellow butterflies, 
Sometimes they’re fairies gay, 

And sometimes they’re just happy thoughts 
To drive the blues away. 





—Anna M. Flynt. 
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WORLD’S SMOOTHEST 
WATERWAY 40° 






= t. Michaes's Cathecrus « S. ka. 
K = pa, Most historic shrine of worship 
on Pacific Coast, 





For a wonderful change this sum- 
mer... cruise the World’s Smooth- 
est Waterway to Alaska. Romantic 
Indians . .. curious Totems. .. pic- 
turesque cities .. . mighty, majes- 
tic Glaciers and unparalleled beauty 
combine to make it unforgettable. 
For over one thousand miles you cruise 
the World’s Smoothest Waterway... the 
World’s Wonder Waterway... each hour 
bringing new visions of gripping interest 
or marvelous beauty ... each day another 
quaint and colorful city. The ship is your 
home for the entire round trip and your tic- 
ket includes transportation, meals, berth, 

- everything! See measureless, marvel- 
ous Alaska this year. Here are just two of 
several possible cruises! 


California to Southeastern Alaska 
and return; 20 to 22 days, 3600 or 


4,400 miles of glorious adventuring; sailing 
sheltered inland seas; visiting quaint and 
picturesque cities; viewing curious Totems, 
great glaciers, majestic mountains; a trip 
unlike any you have ever taken; surpassing 
in interest, thrills and delightful travel any 
you have ever enjoyed; complete, includ- 
ing berth and meals for the round trip. 


From Los Angeles..... $184 
From San Francisco... $160 


California to Southwestern Alaska 


and return; 27 to 29 days of com- 
fortable exploration; 5,600 or 6,400 miles 
of delightful voyaging; colorful cities; 
mammoth glaciers; curious Totem Poles; 
awe-inspiring beauty; a different vacation 
that will live in your memory for a lifetime; 
complete, including berth and meals for 
the round trip: 


From Los Angeles..... $272 
From San Francisco... .$248 


Liberal stopovers at Seattle enable seeing 
Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker and other north- 
west beauty spots. 


Ask for full details and copy of 
“Cruising the World’s Smoothest 
Waterway.”’ Offices in all Pacific 
Coast cities or use coupon below. 


PACIFIC 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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H. B. BRITTAN, G. P. A., Pacific Stea mship Co. 


653 Market St., San Francisco, California 


Please send me a copy of your book, ‘‘Cruis- 
ing the World’s Smoothest Waterway.”’ 


WOR, dene Ce eo ee ee a cds Penne ene 


Address... 








Sea or Travel sickness is caused 
by a derangement of the organs of 
balance. The constant rhythmical 
motion of a traveling vehicle places 
a strain upon these nerve centers 
which results in distress. 


“MOTHERSILL’S” quickly stops 
or prevents all forms of travel sick- 
ness by relieving this strain and 
strengthening the organs of bal- 
ance so that they are able to func- 
tion in a normal manner. You can 
travel by sea, train, auto or air in 
perfect comfort thru its use. 62 





75c. @ $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


New York London Montreal Paris 
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Bathing 


OT so many years ago, the 
N daily bath was almost un- 

known. The Saturday bath 
was a recognized institution, of 
course, and there was the foot-bath, 
and the washing of face, neck, and 
shoulders down to the top of the “cor- 
set cover’; but an all-over bath— 
why, that was just a bit dangerous, 
you know, if indulged in too freely! 

Then gradually the habit of bathing 
daily was taken up by a few extra- 
clean souls, and now, rare is the man, 
woman, or child who does not enjoy at 
least one complete bath every day in 
the year. Let’s give thanks to those 
foresighted manufacturers who have 
made accessible themodern bathroom! 

Many persons look on the daily 
bath as “the thing to do,” without in- 
| quiring into the real reasons for the 
| practice. The chief reason for bathing 
every day is not merely that one may 
look clean. There is a health reason: 
The skin is an active organ of elimina- 
tion of waste products from the body. 
To get rid of the daily accumulation 
of these waste products requires thor- 
ough cleansing of the skin with soap 
and water at least once a day. 

Just as the beauty of hair, teeth, 
and nails depends largely upon one’s 
general health, so the clearness of 
one’s facial complexion depends upon 
the healthful cleanliness of the entire 
body. Merely washing the face and 
neck will never give one a lovely com- 
plexion. 

I said a moment ago that few per- 
sons inquire into the fundamental 
reasons for daily bathing. My guess 
would be—for I have no statistics on 
the subject—that not many pay a 
great deal of attention to the best 
methods of bathing. 

There are various kinds and tem- 
peratures of baths. Some persons like 
showers; some abhor them. A cold 
shower—if you like it and react well 
to it—is a splendid “eye-opener” in 
the morning, but for purposes of 
cleanliness as well as comfort, it is 
wise to turn on the warm water first, 
| soaping one’s self generously, and 
| using the bath-brush, too. When 
| soapsuds and dead skin are well 
| washed away in the spray of warm 
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Let’s Be 


Beauties 


Suggests 
Jean Ashcroft, Good Looks Editor 


water, turn off the warm and increase | 


the cold supply for a final spanking 7 


cold shower that will send you forth 

from the bathroom in valiant mood. 
By the way, if your bath is not 

equipped with a_ built-in 


shower | 


spray, you can buy a rubber spray for © 


a very low price. You will find ic 
efficient and useful in many ways, 
such as for rinsing the hair if you 
shampoo your own or your children’s 
hair at home. 

A tub bath may be as luxurious and 
lazy a rite as you care to make it. It is 


particularly beneficial before dinner | 


or at bedtime. Don’t take extremels 
hot baths, ever. A comfortably warm 
one will do all the good that a hot 
bath will do, and none of the harm. 


If the water in your locality is hard, | 


you will want to soften it with a good 
softening agent. The same one you 
use in the dish-pan may very sensibly 
be used. If you don’t use too much of 
it, so that there is an excess of alkali in 
the water, you will find it extremely 
beneficial. Bath salts may be used to 
“break” the water, but it is wasteful 
to use them in that way if the water is 
very hard. I like better to use the 
salts chiefly to perfume the water. 


ips plenty of soap; and do be sure 
to serub the back of arms above 
the elbow, where the skin so quickly 
becomes hard and rough from neg- 
lect. Be sure to dry yourself thor- 
oughly after the bath, too, or rough- 
ness of the skin will surely follow. 

An extra ten minutes one night a 
week may well be devoted to the re- 
moval of under-arm hair, using either 
a safety razor or a depilatory prepara- 
tion. If the hair on the legs is inclined 
to be dark and coarse, it too may be 
removed by the same means. The 
beauty of thin silk stockings is marred 
by unsightly hair underneath them. 
Once or twice a week a deodorant 
should be applied under the arms, but 
this must not be done immediately 
following the removal of the hair. 
Wait at least two nights before using 
liquid deodorant. 

There are any number of luxuries 
which we now demand as necessities 
in connection with the daily bath. 
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One wash cloth should be provided 
for the face and another (of a different 
color, perhaps) for the bath. These 
may be augmented by a rubber 
sponge or coarse “loofah” or bath 
mit, and a fine-bristled bath brush 
with a long handle for back-scrub- 
bing. I recommend also a rubber mat 
to prevent tumbles; a big bar of bath 
soap, fragrant with cleanliness; a 
clean bath rug to step out upon; 
plenty of big, scrubby towels, the 
prettier the better, so long as they are 
truly absorbent; dusting powder and 
toilet water to finish off with—and 
lotion, too, if the skin is dry and 
itchy; bathroom scales to tell the 
naked truth about one’s weight; and 
lastly, a separate cloth, soap, and 
scouring powder to restore the tub to 
pristine cleanliness for the next 
comer. 


Travel Tips 


with the inevitable question of 

what to do with the damp wash 
cloth, when packing. Buy a tube of 
hygienic sponges at any drug or 
beauty department. These sponges 
are about the size of a large marsh- 
mallow, look like a dab of cotton, but 
when put into water, open out into a 
full-sized, durable wash cloth and 
may be thrown away after using, for 
they are quite inexpensive. 


Ft bf & 


The new hand-bag-pillows will add 
to your comfort, whether traveling by 
motor, steamer, or train. These are 
made of gay or dark colored suede or 
leather, and though they look like 
well filled hand-bags with strap 
handles and zipper tops, they are 
really pillows. Open the zipper top 
and you will find a small silk cushion 
to tuck behind your aching back, and 
a small wool coverlet for knees or 
shoulders. Other accessories may be 
tucked into the inner compartment, 
provided they are not too large, and 
on the outside is a roomy pocket for 
road maps, time tables, magazines, or 


books.—E. B. 


Ve need never be bothered again 








to put a heaping teaspoonful 

of powdered borax in the hot 

water used to wash hair 
brushes and combs 
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HE simply /ives behind the wheel of her 
car. Her friends say that if the front door 
were a bit wider, she’d park her auto in the 
living room and save herself walking at all. 
Yet for all her sole-saving habit she has a 
most bothersome case of the ringworm infec- 
tion commonly called “‘Athlete’s Foot”! And 
she doesn’t know what the little rash-like erup- 
tion of tiny blisters between her toes* means. 
How many millions of Americans share 
this girl’s affliction and, like her, wonder 
what it is! 





* Many Symptoms for the Same Disease— 
So Easily Tracked into the Home 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways,* but it is now generally agreed 
that the germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of 
them all. It lurks where you would least 
expect it—in the very places where people go 
for health and recreation and cleanliness. In 
spite of modern sanitation, the germ abounds 
on locker- and dressing-room floors—on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers—in 
gymnasiums —around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses—even on hotel bath-mats. 

And from all these places it has been 





* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though ‘‘Athlete’s Foot”’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Amy one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
to Absorbine Jr., consult your physician without delay. 








FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 


Absorbin ejal Jt 






SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 






ACHES, BRUISES, BURNS 






CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 
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HER LONGEST WALK IS FROM 
| CURB TO CAR... YET SHE HAS 


“ATHLETE’S Foot!” 


tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. It is 
so easily overlooked at first that it has stolen 
up on the entire Nation until now the United 
States Public Health Service finds “‘It és prob- 
able that at least one-half of all adults suffer 
from it at some time.’’ And authorities say that 
half the boys in high school are affected. 
There can be no doubt that the tiny germ, 
tinea trichophyton, has made itself a nuisance 
in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 


Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved, 
by bacteria counts and by photomicrographs, 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it &i//s the ringworm germ. 

This will be good news to the many thou- 
sands of people who have worried over a 
threatening foot condition without knowing 
how to get rid of it. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of “Athlete’s Foot.” 
Don’t be fooled by mild symptoms. Don’t let the 
disease become entrenched, for it is persistent. 
The person who is seriously afflicted with it 
today, may have had these same mild symp- 
toms like yours a short time ago. 

Watch out for redness, particularly be- 
tween the smaller toes, with i-t-c-h-i-n-g—or 
a moist, thick skin condition—or, again, a 
dryness with scales. 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals* begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas—douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write 





W. F. YOUNG, INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
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Why Gardens Do Not Grow [{§ 


N last month’s article I gave some 

of the materials required in order 

to combat the more common in- 

sect pests and plant diseases in the 
average home garden. Before we go 
further, perhaps it would be a good 
plan for us to make sure we under- 
stand what we are preparing to do 
and how best to do it. 

Most good gardeners who have 
really made friends with their gardens 
and the things that grow need not be 
told that the best and surest way to 
have good flowers and lots of them is 
to keep their plants well fed. I think 
that, perhaps, is the most important 
- single rule in gardening, for like chil- 
dren, those that are the best fed and 
cared for are likely to be the least 
seriously affected when diseases come 
along. Let’s get a sack or two of the 
best commercial fertilizer we can find 
and start spreading it about. Next 
fall let’s try to get at least one good 
load of barnyard fertilizer to supply 
humus, and spread it early so that 
the rains can wash it into the soil. 

Try to avoid manure that is infested 
with harmful weed seeds. Spread a 
small sample out in a layer between 
some newspapers and moisten it. In 
a few days the weed seeds will have 
germinated, and it will be possible to 
get an idea of how many seeds are 
present. Seldom will a sample show 
no weed seeds. 

Of course, feeding the plants won’t 
do all the trick, and in spite of us, 
we are bound to have some troubles 
show up, but their damages will be 
lessened if our plants are in condition 
to throw off their ill effects. The study 
of the diseases of plants is a relatively 
new one, but little by little science is 
adding new facts to the store we have 
at present. 


| Bl addition to the actual presence 
of diseases as leaf curl of peaches, 
mildews, rusts, rots, and certain 
blights, plants may not do well from 
a number of other causes. They may, 
in the case of hard-wooded shrubs, 
trees, and even certain bulbs, have 
been planted too deeply; they may 
have too “wet feet”” when they should 
be dry; they may be in a soil which is 
slightly alkaline when they should be 
in one slightly acid, as for ferns, rho- 
dodendrons, etc.; they may be suffer- 
ing from too much or too little heat; 
too much or too little light; gophers 
or mice may have eaten off roots or 
partly or completely girdled the 
trunks; the soil may be too shallow for 
good root development; and there 
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Ashley C. Browne 


Whose Motto ts 
Fight! Fight! Fight! 


may be hard-pan, thus cutting down 
feeding possibilities. Sometimes wind 
causes mechanical injury or again 
some plants just aren’t happy where 
the wind always blows. Many people 
who live in cities are not aware of the 
fact that a leaking gas pipe below the 
ground will kill or seriously stunt 
trees and shrubs that may be growing 
nearby. The gas fumes poison the 
soil for the deeper rooted plants. 
These are only a few of the many 
causes from which trees, shrubs, and 
flowers often suffer. Unlike animals, 
plants can’t tell us how they feel— 
we have to know beforehand what is 
good for them, and even then we can’t 
be sure. 

One of the most common plant dis- 
eases found in the West is rust on 




















Look out for rust— 
it looks like this 
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hollyhocks and snapdragons. Most 
of us, unfortunately, have had ex- 
perience with it and are all too fa- 
miliar with the little dark brown pus- 
tules on the leaves and stems to need 
to spend much time in hunting for it. 
The pustules which break through the 
leaf surface represent the fruiting 
stage or spore-producing stage in the 


" life of a microscopic fungus which has 


been growing inside of the leaf and 
plant tissues for weeks. 

When it appears as a pustule, 
it is too late to hope to do anything. 
If the infested plants are snapdragons, 
a pretty satisfactory substitute may 
be had in planting pentstemons which 
are not susceptible to rust. This, 
however, has its disadvantages, as we 
don’t get the same color range as with 
the snapdragons. In case you want to 
use snapdragons, plant early, induce 
as rapid and vigorous growth as pos- 
sible, and when the rust gets too bad, 
take out the plants, letting their 
places be occupied by young zinnias 
or some other bright annuals. 


HE addition of moisture to soil by 

running water in open ditches and 
reducing the sprinkling of foliage to 
the absolute minimum will help some- 
what in delaying the development of 
rust in many cases. 

Another common disease of peaches 
and nectarines, whether the trees be 
of some one of the fine fruiting sorts 
or gorgeous early-flowering ornamen- 
tals is leaf curl. Once the disease 
has shown itself in the characteristic 
twisted, swollen leaves, nothing can 
be done. The diseased leaves may all 
be dropped and replaced by a second, 
healthy crop, or some may hang to 
the tree for most of the season. How- 
ever, had the tree been sprayed just 
as the buds began to open or a little 
before in the spring with a mixture of 
lime-sulphur solution and water in.the 
proportion of 1 part of lime-sulphur to 
10 parts of water, the disease would 
not have appeared. Another and 
equally effective spray is the Bor- 
deaux formula using 5-5-50 strength, 
or in other words, 1 pound of com- 
mercially prepared Bordeaux powder 
in each 5 gallons of water. Most seed 
and many hardware and nursery firms 
carry the prepared Bordeaux which is 
well made and relatively cheap. 

Perhaps the best known disease of 
ornamental plants is mildew, so com- 
mon on roses, lilacs, zinnias, dahlias, 
delphiniums, and a large number of 
other ornamentals. The mildew of 
greatest importance to the gardener 
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SUREX 
DEATH 


to garden 
ests ! 


ba y= CAN quickly rid your garden of 
“| snails, slugs, earwigs, sowbugs, cut- 
a worms, etc. if you use Snarol, the ready 
"prepared meal, according to simple direc- 
tions. Pests eat it at night in preference to 
other food. Your garden is soon free from 
their ravages! 
Snarol has 5 distinct advantages: 

1. Will not harm vegetation. 

2. No preparation... easy to use. 

3. Safest to use. 

4. Uneffected by sprinkling. 

5. More economical. .. lasts longer. 
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New low prices this year make Snarol 
more economical than ever! 

Get Snarol today from your seed, hardware 
or drug dealer. Insist on genuine Snarol... 
to really protect your garden. 

Write for free instructive booklet on pest 
control. 
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KILL ANTS...with the An- 
trol system... . the scientific 
method that gets them in the 
nests. Atk gous dealer about 
ANTROL today. 


unarol 


Quickly kills garden pests 
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ANTROL LABORATORIES, INC. 
651 Imperial St., Los Angeles, Calif. | 


Size CACTI 


Group of 25 named varieties for sun 
room, porch, or garden — if or- | 








- Blooming 


dered individually would cost 
$14—a quality bargain buy at 

10 different named varieties 
with hand painted Mexican bowl 
Same without the bow] $3. 

5 different blooming size $ 50 
named varieties with Mex- P 
ican bow 
Same without the bow] $1.50 

Cacti culture book free with orders. 
Shipments prepaid. Send check, 
stamps, money order. 


Mexican Trading Company, Room F 
Two Republics Bldg. El Paso, Texas 








ROSES OF MONTEREY | | 
A Book for Rose Lovers 
Quite different from any other rose 
catalogue. Interesting and personal; 
with 23 original rose studies by Rose 
| Campbell. Your copy is Frez on request. 
Francis E. Lester, Rose Specialist 
The Garden Nurseries 
Monterey, Calif. 

















CHOICE GLADIOLUS 


Rainbow Mixture 
60 blooming-size bulbs—over 15 varieties 
included. Prepaid, $1.00. Ask for price- 
list of other Glad bargains. 
POTTER GLADIOLUS GARDENS 


San Fernando, California 


| A good rule to follow is to eliminate 
| late afternoon and evening sprinkling 
| as much as possible; water in ditches 


| Don’t plant too closely; allow as much 
| free circulation of air as possible to | 
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is the powdery form, which develops a 
thin, powdery gray coat over leaves, 
stems, and buds. In severe cases 
leaves are sometimes badly distorted, 
and buds fail to produce normal flow- 
ers. Mildew makes the plants un- 
sightly and greatly reduces their vi- 
tality. In the case of roses, lilacs, and 
other hard-wooded plants, a winter 
spray using lime-sulphur solution in 
the proportion of 1 to 10 of water, or 
in other words 2 quarts of solution in 
5 gallons of water, will give control. 
This should be put on before growth 
starts in the spring; but after the 
young foliage starts to develop, the 
most common practice then is to dust 
with fine sulphur. 

The best time to dust is when there 
is a little dew on the leaves and the 
air is quiet. A bright, sunshiny morn- 
ing without any breeze gives the best 
results. Most of us welcome any ex- 
cuse to get out into the garden at this 
time of day. Another formula has | 
been recommended which can be used | 
on foliage without discoloration. It | 
consists of 1 ounce of hyposulphite of 
soda in each gallon of water. The first 
application should be made when the | 
leaves are half-grown, next when the 
buds begin to develop, and last as 
color begins to appear. This formula 
has been used in the East with good 
results and should prove of value 
here. | 
Excellent results have followed the | 
combination treatment on roses for 
both mildew and aphis by using a one 
per cent solution of white, neutral oil | 
emulsion and nicotine sulphate. In | 
other words, use 1 cupful of emulsion 
and 6% teaspoonfuls of Black Leaf | 
40 in each five gallons of spray. It 
will take about that much material | 








| to wet down the average garden thor- 


oughly and leave over a bit for a dash 
here and there wherever the aphis 
may be showing. 


S substitutes for many roses that 

tend to mildew, the hybridizers 
have, in late years, developed sturdy, 
beautiful, mildew-resistant strains. 
These can often be used to replace the 
more susceptible varieties when the 
only factor to be considered is color. 





will give the same results and will not 
hasten development of the mildew. 


give an exposure of sunshine. 

Among the first insects to appear in 
the spring will be the aphis or plant 
lice, as they are sometimes called. 
There are many different kinds of 
aphis, and their distribution is very 
wide. They are found on a long list 
of wild plants and on practically all 
soft-wooded or tender portions of | 
most fruit trees and ornamental | 
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No matter how dry 
and hot the weather 


A 


GREEN LAWN 
ALWAYS! 


The most economical answer to 
the problem of maintaining a 
green lawn is found in the 
Thompson Concealed Lawn 
Sprinkling System. 

Many of the features in the 
Thompson System are patented 
and can be obtained in no other 
system. Because of this unique 
construction, even in the most 
arid climates, a Thompson Sys- 
tem installed in your grounds 
means a green lawn—always. 

q This careful attention through- 
out the whole process of design 
and manufacture insures a life- 
time of service. 

q@Let us send YOU our new, 
beautifully illustrated booklet 
and show you how inexpensive 
it is tohaveattractive green lawns 
with a Thompson Concealed 
Lawn Sprinkling System. 





Tuompson MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2251 E. 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Without any obligation upon my part please 
send me your interesting new booklet. 


SS—430 








Vivid 
Plant 
Poppies 


These glorious blossoms, sum- 
mer’s most gorgeous flowers, with 
their delicate petals like some fairy 
tissue and their rainbow hues, are a 
corstant delight. 


The “‘Celestial’’ collection of nov- 
el and unusual poppy varieties has 
been selected for-their profuse bloom- 
ing, wide range of adaptability and 
delicate grace and vivid colors. All 
are suitable for culture from Mexico 
to Canada, providing an abundance 
of color continuously from early 
spring until late fall. This collec- 
tion of 6 large 10c packets in a large 
Cellophane-protected package and 
with a 15c package of Morcrop 
Fertilizer Tablets, only 50 cents. 

The dealer nearest you who sells 
LILLY’S SURETY SEEDS will 
gladly show you these and other col- 
lections of the most popular species 
of flowers—all especially selected for 
their adaptability to culture on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Joes Surety Seeds 
“*From the North’’ 


More than 700 authorized dealers 
on the Pacific Coast display LILLY’S 
Surety Seeds and are ready to back 
up our guarantee of free replacement 
or money back on any package 
found unsatisfactory. 

Large vegetable packets are 5-cents: 
complete line of flower seeds 10 
cents. Each packet represents the 
ultimate selection of two generations 
of seed growing. Only the best 
varieties are offered—those that have 
passed the rigorous test of trial and 
comparison. 


Did You Get 
Your Garden Album? 


If not, send for this beautiful 
book — 120 rotogravure reproduc- 
tions of photographs and handsome 
full-color cover. It’s free. 


THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO. 


Seattle, Washington 


Color 
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shrubs. One of the best ways to cut 
down the aphis population is to take 
steps to eliminate the ants. 

For most aerial forms of aphis 
found in home gardens, the treat- 
ments are by spraying or dusting. A 
strong stream of water will wash 
many of the small, defenseless insects 
away. This is not a very good method 
of handling the problem as some are 
bound to stay, untouched in folds of 
leaves and hidden in crevices. Dusts 
made with varying quantities of nico- 
tine are often beneficial. The ones 
best adapted to the home garden 
have from 8 to 10 per cent nicotine 
with a carrier or base of sulphur or 
other bulky material. It may carry 


| also some arsenate of lead which wiil 


serve as a stomach poison for the in- 
sects that eat the leaves. Lower per- 
centages are cheaper, but less effective 


| in killing power. (Ask your seedsman 


about the commercial mixtures he 
handles.) Fine results may be had 


_ by using a strong solution of any good 
| kitchen soap or whale oil soap to be 


had from the seedsman. The latter is 


| alittle slower to dissolve in cold water. 
| 7 ° 
| Warm water helps. The soap solution 


may be used alone, or better still add 
3 teaspoonfuls of nicotine sulphate 
(Black Leaf 40) to each 3 gallons of 
soap spray. The oil spray mentioned 
above for mildew control with nico- 
tine is very effective and gives the 
foliage a fine, glossy appearance. 
Another frequent although unin- 
vited and unwelcome visitor in the 


| home garden is the mealybug, with 
| his relative, the cottony cushion scale. 


| trate the bodies. 


The control of mealybugs and cot- | 
| tony cushion scale is usually by spray- | 


‘or Healthy Shrubs 


ing with the refined oils, all of which 
dissolve the waxy covering and pene- 
In some cases hos- 
ing the plants, as for the aphis, will 


| help, but since they have the power of 





locomotion, they may re-infest other 
plants. Fumigation will kill many, 
but this is not a feasible procedure 1 in 
the average garden. Whatever is 
done to reduce mealybugs, it must be 
remembered it will have to be re- 
peated, because the eggs will often 
escape even a good spraying. The 
work must be done thoroughly to be 
at all effective. Oil sprays will pene- 
trate the roots to some extent, but 
they cannot be relied upon to give 
satisfactory results without a number 
of treatments. There are several 
parasitic insects which help in control 
of the many kinds of scale insects. 


+ & 


“A Thrill” 


Be still, my heart, be still; 
’Tis but a daffodil 
Who offers you her golden cup, 
From which to drink 
Her beauty up. 
—Margaret Bentley 
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Flowers and Vegetables 


Our new Spring catalogue fully 
illustrated and with a beautiful 
colored cover of Sweet Peas is 
now ready for distribution and 
will be mailed on request. 


We have fine stocks of Alfalfa, Clover, 
Grass and other Farm Seeds and Lawn 
Grass 

Also tools, insecticides, fertilizers, and 
many other garden requisites. 


Cc. C. MORSE & CO. 


General Office—749 Front St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















Glorious Gladiolus 


AKE your garden 
outshine your neigh- 
bors. Buya choice assort- 
ment of new prize win- 
ning varieties including 
many Salbach origina- 
tions. Offered in labeled 
lots these bulbs would 
cost five times as much if 
we had to take time to 
packand labelseparately, 
Sent Prepaid 
25 Large re Sq .e0 
Gladiolus Bulbs... 1 
50 io aig Sq .75 
Gladio! Wecos 1. 
100 a a $s 
ing Gladiolus Bulbs 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 


645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
































Flowers ==< Plants 


Kill destructive Mealy Bugs, Scales 
Red Spiders and many other ravag- [ 
ing insect pests on shrubs, garden Bi 
and flowering plants. VOLCK 
spray kills all these pests with un- 
usual safety to plants. Used by 
leading nurserymen and growers 








a 


—— yy er mgiag eco- At all 
nomical; easy to apply. ‘om- 

bined with “Black Leaf 40” Dealers 
VOLCK also kills 


Aphis and Thrips. oe PR AY WI T bh 


pat, - ge 
Sorkeley, Cait. 


VOLCK 


—=Horticultural Novelties= 
NEW ART ZINNIA 


Rivals the Aster in grace and in delicate 
coloring .. Pkt. 50c. 
DAHLIAS CHRYSANTHEMUMS_ ROSES 


Catalogue free 
RALPH S. MOORE VISALIA, CALIF. 





























CALIFORNIA GROWN WATER LILIES 


MARLIAC TRIO: 
$3.00 Postpaid 
Our special assort- 
ment of colors,White, 


Yellow and Pink. 
LONG BEACH WATER GARDENS. 
Box 928S, Long Beach, California 





Now is the time to plant a water 
lily garden. All shipments guaranteed 
for safe arrival, Write ror Freer Ittus 
TRATED AND Descriptive CataLoauE. 
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’ Tigridia Bulbs 


‘San Rafael 


» under U. §S. A. supervision. 


“San Diego Army an Navy Academy 









LOS ANGELES 
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Convenience 
Gomfort +2 Hospitality 
You will appreciate the excellent service 
and moderate rates. The city’s most 
centrally located hotel. One block from 
Pershing Square—convenient to leading 
shops, theatres, financial institutions and 
electric depots for all resorts. Starting 
point for parlor car tours. Complete 
ticket service for resorts and places of 
amusement. Garage adjoining. 


All Outside Rooms—Each With Bath 
One Person - - $2.50, $3, $4 
Two Persons - $3.50, $4, $5 

Unexcelled Food—Friendly Prices 
Frank Simpson, Jr., Director 


Hotel Savoy 


Sixth & Grand 














THE CLIPPER 2," 
that will cut 
all the weeds in your lawn. The 
Clipper does not touch the grass 
until it cuts it. You can cut 
tall grass and weeds between 
rows and under shrub fences. 
If your dealer does not handle 
write us for circulars and 
prices. 
Clipper Mfg. Co., Inc 
Dept. S. M. 


Sina. Illinois 
















A Practical, alg 5 ‘Soe 4 

Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, _J 

Country Estates and Poultrymen. (Ais 

New Low Prices-Easy Terms 4/4 sre 7 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO NG 4 e 
1027 33rd Ave., S.E Minneapolis, Minn. “= 









Mixed colors — yellow, rose and 
scarlet. Choice blooming size 
bulbs, $2.50 per doz., 2nd size 
bulbs 14 inch. Some will bloom first season. 20 bulbs for $1.00; 
$4.50 per 100, postpaid. Tigridia seeds, 50c. per pkt; $2.00 for 
Y oz. Price List Rare Japanese Lilium and seeds on request. 


Campbell, Calif. 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 





One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 





Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 

“CLASS M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. a gt 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Locat 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 504, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 


CRESTA del MONTE 


and August. Excellent equipment, elevation 8700, limited to 
thirty; $300 for season. Address Miss Martha Nutt, 
Glorieta, New Mexico. 


JREANNA HEAD S22" 





log cabin camp for girls 
on Sangre de Cristo 
9 range of Rockies; July 





COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSES 
Accredited. Post Graduate Department, Lower School. 
Outdoor life the year round. Tennis, Swimming, Golf. 
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Five 
Timely Tips 


AVE you ordered your dahlias 
for this year? If not, you had 
better be looking up your cata- 

logues. Planting time for most of the 
West is May and early June. Buy 
your tubers from a reliable dealer. He 
will tell you exactly how to plant and 
care for them to produce prize- 
winning plants. Follow his directions. 
Of recent years, there has been much 
interest in growing dahlias from seed. 
A package of dahlia seed will give you 
as much real fun as almost anything 
you can buy. They are planted early. 
sy 

When sowing seed in the open, look 
out for snails and birds. The snails 
will deserve poison, while mosquito 
netting will cheat the birds. 


+ oF 

With the excellent prepared plant 
foods now on the market, it is possible 
to produce finer plants and blossoms 
than ever before. Remember, though, 
that tiny plants and cuttings cannot 
assimilate the highly concentrated 
fertilizers. Have your ground well 
prepared and fertilized before plant- 
ings are made, and then wait until the 
plants are well established before ad- 
ditional feedings are given. Always 
follow directions on the package, for 
plant foods vary in their ingredients. 


Those of you who live in southern 
California will find Edna Betts Trask’s 
book, “Southern California Garden- 
ing,” a real gold mine of information. 
It tells in simple language month by 
month what to plant, when to plant, 
and how to plant. Write to the 
author at 1202 N. Holliston Avenue, 
Pasadena, California, for particulars. 

*k *k 

Slugs are occasionally seen eating 
large holes or notches in the leaves of 
succulent plants, such as begonias. 
They usually feed during the night. 
Cut potatoes, turnips, or other fleshy 
vegetables in halves, and place con- 
veniently near the plants. The slugs 
will congregate upon the vegetables 
and are then easily destroyed. 


.g DB GOOD TOEy 





to gather eucalyptus seed 
vessels for the fireplace. A | 
few of them thrown on the 
fire fill the room with 
a delicious fragrance 
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Miss Mary FE. Wilson, Prin., 2522 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Budding Shrubs 


Will grow to greater 
beauty if you protect 
them NOW 


Think now of the rich, mid- 
summer beauty of your flow- 
ers and shrubs. What are 
you doing to protect them 
during early, tender growth 
—to make sure they will at- 
tain the mature beauty you 
plan for them? 

You still have time to install 
Cyclone Fence without dis- 
turbing the growth of shrubs. 
Then no careless feet can 
trample your treasured 
plantings. Your flowers will 
not be at the mercy of every 
passer-by. And you will en- 
joy many leisure evening 
hours in your garden—made 
strictly private by Cyclone 
Fence. 

Cyclone Fence keeps its dig- 
nified appearance many 
years. You can see for your- 
self why Cyclone Fence is so 
outstanding in durability. All 
parts are made of copper- 
steel, heavily galvanized. 
Note the smooth, dense coat 
of pure zinc on the fabric— 
the result of hot-dip galvan- 
izing. No rough spots, no 
chipped places, no chance 
for rust to start. Erected on 
H-column posts, proved by 
tests the strongest and most 
durable posts made. 


Cyclone Fence is installed by our own 
trained men. Erection service every- 
where. Write for information. 


| clone Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


sussioaey oF 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
Pacific Coast Division: 
STANDARD FENCE CO 


Oakland, Calif., Portland, Oregon, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 





All chain link 
ence is not 
Cyclone. This 


Ceeeaa ies Fence. 
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The modern way 
is EASY 
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Tue Most unpleasant of all household 
tasks is gone forever! Sani-Flush makes 
cleaning a toilet bowl the simplest thing 
in the world. 

Merely sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in 
the bowl, follow the directions on the 
can, flush, and the job is done. The bowl 
will be spotless—snow-white. All in- 
crustations will be swept away, all odors 
eliminated, and all germs killed. Even the 
hidden trap, which no brush can reach, 
will be cleansed and purified. 

Try a can of Sani-Flush tomorrow. Sold 
by grocery, drug and hardware stores 
everywhere in convenient punch-top cans, 
25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of 
Mezto—a fine water softener.) 


Sani-Flush 





| ley, 
| ding. The Silver Moon or Ragged 
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WESTERN 


GARDEN 


QUERIES 


Conducted by Martha E. Phillips 


The buds on many of my roses blasted. 
What can I do for them? 

In our coast climate, blasting is 
often caused from the heavy fog or 


| watering at night, allowing the water 


to hit the buds. Try watering in the 
early morning and water only at the 


'_ root of the bush. Cut off the blasted 


buds and spray with Volck or other 


| refined oil emulsion. 


Can roses be budded now? Is it a 


| difficult thing to learn? 


The roses are best budded from 


| June to August when the bark slips 
| well. 
| can no doubt find a book in your local 
| library that will tell you exactly how 
| to proceed. You can get a bulletin 


It is not at all difficult. You 


from the Agriculture Department of 
the University of California, Berke- 
with full directions as to bud- 


Robin roses make fine budding stock 
for many kinds of roses. 


Can several kinds of roses be budded 


| on one bush? 


Yes, but it is most unnatural. Do 
not put more than two kinds on one 


| bush. One is enough. 


erFiel CLEANS CLOSET 
BOWLS WITH- 
He OUT SCOURING 





Ute Lubricates 


Polishes 
Prevents Rust 


finest oil for bait casting 

lines, reels, guns. Never 

gums or hardens. Colorless, 

odorless, stainless. 

3 5 Sent direct if your 
C. dealer cannot supply 

WM. F. NYE, Inc., Dept.M 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Oil refiners for nearly a century 











The 100 Best Iris 


Considered in the balance of 


common sense are listed in 


e b] 

An Iris Lovers’ Catalog 
The most complete analysis of the 
modern Iris in print. A Review of 
over 1500 varieties is a feature of 
this compilation. 

Are you booked for a copy? 


F. X. SCHREINER 
Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 











How can I plant chrysanthemums 


in pots for forcing? 


Use at least a nine-inch pot; the 
wooden Japanese tubs are fine. Pro- 
vide good drainage, put in several 
pieces of broken crock, then two 
inches of coarse sand, and the very 
richest mixture you can make—half 
soil and half fertilizer. Take the 
young plants started from new shoots, 
firm the roots well four inches from 
the top, fill in as the plants grow. 
Keep them growing. If you want a 
bush plant, pinch back every two 
weeks; if a standard plant, pinch off 
all side shoots. Feed with liquid fer- 
tilizer every week until the color 
shows in the buds. Disbud carefully. 


What is the best way to plant gladio- 
lus and when? 

If you are planting for garden 
effect, plant in clumps in the full sun 
—five or seven in a clump. Often 


| single plants of a large variety make a 


good showing. They are best with a 
| background of green. If you are 
| planting for cut flowers, put in rows 
and they can be watered by trenching. 
Plant every two weeks until the mid- 
dle of June. They bloom in about 


seventy to ninety days from planting.F 
The soil should be damp. Water well 
the day before planting, and then do 
not water until the blades are an inch? 
high. You can peel the bulbs andi 


sprout before planting. f 


My dahlias always burn in the sum-© 
mer. How can that be avoided? 9 

For your hot Sacramento Valley) 
summers, the dahlias should be 
planted very late, almost the first off 
June. Do not have the soil too rich. 
A good garden loam is best, then use} 
liquid fertilizer when the buds begin? 
to show. As soon as the plants are six}, 
inches high, pinch back, and again} 
when they are two feet high i in order| 
to produce bush plants that will not) 
bloom before September. In August, 
put on a strong mulch fertilizer and 
give them unlimited water. For pom- 
pom dahlias, I would plant in a welll) 
drained place and would not take up 
for the winter. Force them early and 
have blossoms before the hot weather, 
then cut back and get another bloom- 
ing in the fall. 


What can I putin my garden now fort 
summer bloom? 

The annuals are best now and canj 
fill any bare spot. If you get plants 
at the nursery cultivate your soil, 
have it damp, and firm the roots well. 
After a week, put blood meal around 
the plants for quick growth. Keep} 
them well watered. You can plant} 
zinnias, asters, marigolds, both Afri- 
can and French, stocks, cosmos, salpi- 
glossis, centaurea, scabiosa, phlox, 
swan-river-daisy, cornflower, summer 
chrysanthemums, blue flax, poppies,) 
candytuft, cynoglossum; the number} 
is legion. Many of these seeds can bel 


sown in the open greund if you do not } 


get the young plants. 


What is the best method of cutting) 
roses for the house or for decoration? 

The rose bushes should be heavily 
watered at night and the roses cut 
early in the morning. Double roses 
should be partly open, but single roses | 
should be cut in the bud. Put the} 
stems in water at once and do not 
let them be in the sunlight or a draft. 
Removal of part of the leaves helps 
prevent excessive evaporation. 


How shall I care for my potted Easter 
lily after it is through blooming? 

The candidum lily should be kept 
growing until the leaves turn brown, 
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then repotted in good loose rich soil, 
but no fresh fertilizer. A few pieces of 
charcoal will help to keep the soil 
sweet. Barely cover the bulb, and 
keep it in the full sunlight.* The longi- 
florum lily can be placed in the gar- 
den. Do not water it too much after 
the leaves have died down. 


My tree peony was pruned last fall 
and did not bloom this spring. Was it 
on account of the pruning? 

Most assuredly; a tree peony should 
never be touched with a pruning 
shears. Even the blooms are too 
lovely to be used for cut flowers. One 
fine tree peony can make a garden fa- 
mous; let your friends come to see 
it growing. 


Some of my lilies are growing so tall. 
Can they be pinched back? 

No, a lily bears its bloom on its top- 
most part, and the bud is formed there 
from the time it leaves the bulb. You 
can lift the bulb and transplant it in 
the fall, but the tall lilies are the very 
beautiful ones. 


My tuberous begonias are getting so 
leggy. What shall I do with them? 

Pinch them back and take off some 
of the sprouts to start new plants. 
Get them where they will have some 
sunshine and keep pinched back. 
They will stand much feeding. 


What cuttings can I make now? 


Cuttings can be made of verbenas, 
petunias, fuchsias, heliotrope, ger- 
anium, and any soft-wood plants. 
Start them in sharp sand, keep them 
in a sunny place, but do not allow 
them to dry out. Avoid sunburn by 
covering with a newspaper if the sun 
is very hot. 


My auratum lilies have some brown 
leaves on them and they have not 
bloomed yet. Do they need more 
water? 

Auratums need plenty of water, 
but if you will go to a druggist and 
get a small quantity of iron salts and 
apply it once a week in a diluted form 
—one teaspoonful to a gallon of wa- 
ter—you will find your lilies im- 
proved. All lilies should be well 
watered until the bloom fades, then 
should be allowed to dry off and rest 
a bit. Watering does help prevent the 
leaf tips from turning brown. 







are cheerfully 
answered 
by 
Mrs. Phillips 
of Sunset 
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DON’T BE BURIED ALIVE! 


Be An $8000 A Year Man 
$20 to $25 a DAY. Cash in 
Your Pocket Every Night 


BILLS... BILLS... BILLS. There they are staring 














you in the face. You want to pay them .. . every man 
does . . . but sometimes you don't know ‘what to use for 
* money. Listen! . . . do you know what’s the 
matter? You're not earning what you are worth. 
You can put $20 in your pos Bovey day and it 

y is fg to you todo it. The K Stro; 
as helped thousands ca this one big 
problem : and why not you. Mail the coupon today 

or the big money making plan. 


Wake Up — Get on Top — Make Thousands of Dollars 


Become the local representative #. the amazi ng Paige made $104 in three a. He says... “they 
shaving invention . . The RISS - KRO! simply take it out of your hands. I really dont 
Stropper. If you are an b. B... man we will have to sell it at all.’ Pai e is just an ordinary 
—— you at once. Hundreds of men have made fellow but he sure is going like a house afire. You 
0 to $50 in asingleday . . . weneed more . . . candoit too. H. King pulled out $66 in one day. 
Better send the coupon now . . . get started... 


we need you usands are waiting for a C 
learn the facts . . . it will not cost you one cent. 


«co the 
demonstration of the KRISS-KROSS Stropper. To 
show it, is to make a sale . 
and a sale puts real money in 
your jeans in a jiffy. N. C. 
\ 





IKRISS- KROSS CORPORATION | Sms: D-1014 ( 
1 1418 Pendleton Ave., ST. LO’ I 
1Tell me how I can make big money penman  l KRISS-1 
{KROSS Stroppers. Also send complete details of your] 
peelling plan and your FREE RAZOR offer. 1 
IF YOU ACT NOW! , rT 





We want Quick Action. If you i 
Gee Gaede Gene en coupon WOES ds asic cdhoseen dae vasaevecandiededsdudasedae ; 
at once, we will send you our i 1 
amazing FREE KRISS- KROSS MN o set cavcivitdvccrcaduadeisecancecenesuawas 

Razor Offer, but act at once or ! 
you may be too late EO eT Te State. “a 


















Cuticura Soap |; 
Shampoos 


Cleanse the scalp and hair of dandruff and dust and 
assist in the healthy growth of hair. You will be de- 
lighted with their fragrance and efficiency. Send for 
trial outfit Soap and Ointment with full dire@tions. 
Address: ’ Dept. L, Malden, Mass. 


Substantial Advance Royalties 


are paid on work found 
<} lication. Anyone wishing to write etther 
Ny the words or music or cqnge may oe 
i = for free examinati: advice. 
coomeel by “Talking Pletare 2 fully 
crea y ing 
scribed in our free Write for it 
Silo Bencener Ae 


“*Cuticura,’ 
: 4 Earle Building, 








New 4 N. Y. 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE 
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San Francisco, Calif., 


Gentlemen :—Our Garden Club is interested in your plan for Raising Money. 
















UST before this April issue went on the presses, 

we turned the spotlight on every page to be sure 

that it was singing a spring song; to make cer- 

tain that the magazine as a whole shouted 
lustily of the fun of “‘fixing up the house,” the pleas- 
ures of garden-making, the thrills of vacation, and of 
family life at its best in the West. Now that you have 
listened to what these April pages have to say, which 
will you do first—go to market for some broccoli to be 
cooked Mrs. Wood’s way; stroll through the garden 
to see where you might build a pool like the one de- 
scribed on page 15; or, will you measure the living- 
room windows for gay linen draperies such as Mr. 
Wileman suggests on page 26? We are sure that you 
will be prompted to some sort of action after reading 


the April Sunset. 


Have you noticed the wealth of vacation ideas in 
this issue? They are here for three reasons—first, to 
remind you that it is time to be thinking of summer 
trips; second, to invite you to visit one or all of the 
many interesting places described here; third, to 
bring to mind your own vacation memories of other 
years. All the time we were reading Frank Taylor’s 
description of Yellowstone National Park, we were 
smiling to ourselves about that time years ago when a 
woman in our party lost her hat in Old Faithful, and 
of how that mighty geyser, unable to keep the head- 
gear down, sent up first the crown and an hour later, 
the brim. Happy vacation memories—let’s build 
many of them this coming year! 


cs) 


“Speaking of vacations,” if you 
will let us know just when and 
where you plan to take your annual 
surcease from toil, this year, perhaps 
we can remind you of special events 
in western cities which you will 
enjoy. For instance, if you are in the 
Northwest in June, you will want to 
attend the Portland Rose Festival. 
If you are in Seattle from July 6 to 





Frederick Dadisman 


We have recently had brought to our attention 
what the Pasadena Post of the American Legion is 
doing to promote the distribution of California wild- 
flowers, and to plant cheer in the lives of their dis- 
abled comrades. Some time ago this organization 
conceived the idea of putting up California wild- 
flower seeds in neat packages and selling them na- 
tionally for one dollar a packet—devoting the entire 
proceeds to the care and comfort of unfortunate vet- 
erans. As a result of their work, thousands of Cali- 
fornia native plants are blossoming i in every state in 
the union, and for every packet sold, that much addi- 
tional comfort is brought to disabled soldiers. Some 
of us may need to be reminded that thirteen years ago 
the 6th of April, this country entered the World War. 
There are others who can never forget! 


Ever since the first issue of the new SUNSET more 
than a year ago, we have been trying to get one sen- 
tence which would exactly describe this all-round all- 
western publication. We have called it ““The Western 
Magazine of Good Ideas.” We have spoken of it as 
“the only magazine of western home life.”” But we 
want a new slogan—something more apt and which 
will describe in a few words the new Sunset. Frankly, 
we need help on this so we are turning to you, the 
readers of this magazine, for your ideas. How would 
you tell the SuNsET story in ten words or less? This 
isn’t a contest, but if one of you sends in a slogan be- 
fore June first which we can use, he or she will be 

awarded a prize of ten dollars. 


Ss 


Whenever you finish reading an 
issue of this magazine, we always 
| like to have you write us a line say- 
ing just what features you enjoyed 
most. Here are some “lines” which 
pleased us very much this month: 
“I always turn first to Sunset Gold 
—~it is truly rightly named”’; “‘Will- 
son’s Word Picture in the February 
issue I enjoyed immensely. I have 





10, there is the Convention of the ORTRAIT painters been through that part of the coun- 
Flower Garden Clubs of America. who put charm, in- try (New Mexico), and it is all that 
All western orchardists and fruit dividuality, truthful- he says and then some’; “I wish 


growers could well combine business 
and pleasure and attend the Pan- 
American Reciprocal Trade Confer- 
ence which will be held in Sacra- 
mento, August 25th to 30th. And 








ness, and, above all, 
that definite spark of 
genius into their work 
are rare. Has not Mr. 
Dadisman expressed 


your SUNSET came as often and as 
regularly as does our daily one”; 
“SunseET is like a fresh west wind 
laden with all good things”; ‘“‘We 
are distinctly a home-loving lot in 
this marvelous Marin County of 








these are but three of many conven- oh de tuts i Ge 

tions, tournaments, and festivals child's face wichlocks ours—and SUNSET seems to chime in 
which will be held in western cities wistfully into yours splendidly with our home condi- 
during the next few months. Here in from the cover design tions.”” Such lines are a source of 
SuNsET office we keep informed on of this April SUNSET? great inspiration to us—you cannot 
such évents and we are very glad to know how much. Adios, and don’t 
pass the information along to you, - a IFC forget to write to us—TuHE Epirors. 
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S P rayer 
/ 


LL fly sprays wilt kill flies. But 
A manufacturers hove evidently 
viven litthe thought to the damage 
their products might cause to cur- 
tains and walls. Old-style sprays 
spotted walls. sometimes for days. 

Used) properly, this, new spray 
from Shell laboratories evaporates 
completely —every trace of spotting 
disappears! You can use it freely, 


safely all over the house. 


stainless spray 


modernized 
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And the clumsy old sprayer with 
its round tank——messy, wasteful and 
troublesome to fill--the new Shell 
Sprayer changes that. You just 
screw a can of Shell Fly Spray right 
on to the Sprayer. Discard the emp- 
tied can when the spray is all used 
and serew on another full can. 

Shell Fly Spray and Shell Spray- 
ers are in your stores or at Shell 


stations now. Get one today. 
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One frankly, this Crane bathroom is sug- 


gested for out-of-the-ordinary homes, where 


price is not the first consideration. Nevertheless, 
if you are planning simply a five room cottage, 
do not turn away with regret. Taste, beauty, truly 
modern comfort are never matters of money 
alone. There are Crane materials and Crane 


interior decoration ideas in all price ranges. A 


revised edition of the popular book, Homes of 
Comfort, written especially for the small house 
planner, is just now ready. Its 96 pages out- 
lines all new plumbing possibilities and shows a 
wide choice of fixtures and accessories, with list 
prices. Itis yours for the asking. About arrange- 
ment, decoration, and installation, consult your 


architect and a responsible plumbing contractor. 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44thSt., New York % Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety cities 








